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THE CRISIS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CRISIS’ 


By President FRANK P. GRAHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In this presence of members of the legis-_ 


lature and more than four thousand people 
from all over North Carolina we feel stir- 
ring within us the traditions and hopes of 
an undefeatable people. They have come, 
Mr. Chairman, from the tidewater shores, 
the agricultural plains, the industrial hills 
and the mountain towns. Overtaken by a 
world catastrophe while carrying with a 
high heart the heavy load of their recent 
great investments in roads and schools, they 
are, in spite of all, resolved to pay their 
debts and to carry on their bit in North Car- 
olina for a better state and a fairer world. 

We take our stand to-day against no man 
or party or section or creed or class, but as 
North Carolinians for all North Carolina. 
Every part needs to consider all North 
Carolina, and all North Carolina needs to 
consider every part. We are trying for 
our part to put into the whole picture the 
crisis in publie education as a basic prob- 
lem of the commonwealth. We are grimly 
aware of the miserable condition of the 
country, the desperate situation in this 
state and the mood of the times—critical 
with social high tensions and economic 
potentialities far and near. 


1An address before the Citizens Mass Meeting 
on Public Education in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
January 31. 





THE Economic PROSTRATION 


All America at this time looks into the 
face of a prostrate agriculture, paralyzed 
industry and commerce, and millions un- 
employed. The government has begun to 
challenge the hunger that stalks our streets, 
but neither the political nor economic order 
has yet lifted the cruel shadow of a wide 
despair that falls across millions of homes 
where children are born. 

North Carolina, an acute part of it all, 
facing the present and future, must look 
through the eyes of a previous agricul- 
tural and textile decline, the subsequent 
world depression, and the peak load of 
state debt payments in high money in the 
low years of the depression. The state 
debt at the beginning of 1932 was one 
hundred and sixty-one millions. The local 
debt was three hundred and seventy mil- 
lions, and the combined debt was five hun- 
dred and thirty-two millions. The state 
will end the year with an operating deficit 
of twelve and a half millions. 


Tue Pusiic CREDIT AND THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

These are hard facts, of which we must 

all take account, as we share with the gov- 

ernor and the legislature the responsibility 

to preserve both the public credit and the 
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public service. The public credit is basic 
to the public service and to private enter- 
prise, and it must be preserved. The pub- 
lie service, the public schools, colleges, hu- 
manitarian institutions, state departments 
and and all indispensable 
agencies of public health and welfare, 
are basic to the publie credit, to economic 
recovery and the social advance. Without 
them and the vision back of them, the 
people perish. They, too, must be pre- 
served. They are fundamentally what the 
public financing is all about. Though 
budgets primarily exist for them, they 
should not destroy the budget policy. Nor 
should budgets destroy them. It is the 
responsibility of the state administration 
to work out the ways and means by which 
state bookkeeping and state development 
are cooperative ard not antagonistic parts 
of the same great processes in the building 
of this commonwealth. In our budget- 
making we must realistically face with a 
sense of high responsibility both fiseal and 
social deficits, binding obligations to bank- 
ers on Wall Street, and social and spiritual 
obligations to youth on Main Street and 
children on the farms, unbalanced budgets 
and an unbalanced commonwealth. The 
public credit and the public service go up 
or down together. 


commissions, 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
BuDGET 

In bringing figures to you we are not 
bringing merely cold figures on a page, but 
we are bringing flesh and blood in the 
running stream of life and youthful oppor- 
tunities in the policies of a commonwealth. 
The total expenditures of the state and its 
subdivisions were in 1928-1929, the year 
the depression began, $117,964,513, and in 
1932, $99,206,978. The decrease in public 
expenditures of all kinds was almost nine- 
Almost half of this 
The 


teen million dollars. 
decrease was for the publie schools. 


average decrease in the whole state in all 
its subdivisions, departments, institutions 
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and agencies was 15.9 per cent. Publie 
education showed a decrease of 23.4 per 
cent. in its own expenditures. Most of 
this reduction in the cost of publie educa- 
tion was in interest and capital investment. 
But over three million dollars of the total 
was in the reduced operating cost of the 
public schools. Surely the public schools 
of North Carolina have more than propor- 
tionately done their part. The publie 
schools have both eut down eosts and, 
against the appeals to hate, violence and 
despair, held high the democratic hope of 
the people in a dark time. The public- 
school teachers with the open door have 
held the line. In North Carolina 4,675 
more children, enrolled for more than a 
two weeks’ longer term with an increased 
attendance of 83,303, were taught by 1,220 
less teachers, with over three million dol- 
lars less money. No other enterprise in 
North Carolina can show so large an in- 
crease in business with so large a decrease 
in cost. 


INCREASED Cost or ScHooLs BEFORE 
1929 


But it was logically said that the costs of 
public education had gone up in North 
Carolina before 1929 and had of necessity 
to come down in these times. The spokes- 
men for the public schools are giving you 
the facts and figures in that regard, but we 
must meet head on certain misrepresenta- 
tions. I would like to recall and emphasize 
several reasons why school costs went up in 
the years before 1929. One chief reason is 
found in the industrial and social advance 
of North Carolina. Increasingly large 
numbers of people came to North Carolina 
to work and live, and more and more chil- 
dren were born in North Carolina. The 
people demanded more and better schools, 
and got them. The increase in school costs 
by and large has been due to the fact that 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of students for longer terms and 
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more years, in better buildings and under 
better trained teachers. 

The larger number of better trained 
teachers in the schools has raised not only 
the costs of the schools but also the quality 
of the schools. Good teachers have to in- 
vest many years of their lives and many 
thousands of dollars to fit themselves to be 
good teachers. This is true in a special 
way of the best teachers and administrators 
in the publie schools and the professors in 
the colleges. They reach about forty years 
of age before they become school heads or 
professors, and in many cases are still pay- 
ing off the loans for their graduate train- 
ing. The cut in their salaries, already 
below the seale of their peers in business 
and the lucrative professions, are taken 
standing up, as their bit for the state and 
the times. But the significant thing for 
the state is that they find already deep cuts 
in the laboratory, library and the general 
tools of efficient work; and, also, as the cuts 
continue into their own personal sense of 
security for efficient work, they have to cut 
into their own personal tools—books, jour- 
nals in their fields, attendance on profes- 
sional and learned societies, and their gen- 
eral intellectual and cultural equipment 
for their best work. The cumulative cuts 
become not so much euts of an individual 
or a group, but euts into the life and equip- 
ment of a teacher of youth. Cuts already 
have become cuts into what teachers, pro- 
ductive scholars, creative scientists and 
thinkers have to give their students, their 
generation, and even posterity. The stu- 
dents in the publie schools and colleges 
give the precious years of their lives, their 
eager minds and youthful hopes. It is not 
the part of a great people who know what 
they owe themselves and their children to 
frustrate their hopes and cheapen the qual- 
ity of the life of a state for a generation. 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


The quality of the publie schools 


measures the quality of the life of a com- 
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monwealth. The salary scale of the pub- 
lie schools is considered the best standard 
of the social values of a state. To keep on 
eutting down the salary scale of the 
teacher is to tear down quickly the slow 
work of decades. Profits and fees in other 
fields jump back quickly to their former 
comparatively high scale, but not so the 
salary scale of teachers. The attraction of 
the best talent away from the teaching 
profession into business and the other pro- 
fessions, already strong, is setting in 
strongest at the top; and there’s the rub— 
where it hurts the most. Within the year, 
three out of the best school superintendents 
in North Carolina have been employed by 
commercial houses. Other states have cap- 
tured some of our best trained supervisors. 
My own county of Orange this year cut out 
a rural supervisor whose absence has left 
not only the children but the whole county 
poorer for the loss of her radiant spirit. 
It was these better trained teachers, better 
buildings, more children, longer terms, 
more high schools, consolidated county 
schools and buses, that increased the school 
eosts in North Carolina before 1929. 


ANALYSIS OF So-CALLED FRILLS 

Moreover, a deeper knowledge of the 
springs of human behavior and develop- 
ment, a wider mastery of child psychology 
and the differences in youthful personali- 
ties, needs and aptitudes have placed upon 
the schools the responsibility of providing 
a wider range in the choice of courses for 
the development of the whole personality 
of the child. These are some of the frills 
which we are cutting out of our schools: 
music, art and the handicrafts. The better 
schools are more and more recognizing that 
children are not only different but that all 
of them have souls which need to be nour- 
ished on truth, goodness, beauty and the 
things of the spirit, which our civilization 
at its creative best has to give. We all per- 
sonally know teachers, white and black, 
teachers of frills, if you please, who never 
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miss a chance to take, as best they can, to 
the eager children of their crowded class- 
rooms some bit of appreciation of truth, 
goodness and moral heroism, and some 
practice in expressing in various art forms 
more beautifully what is deep in the na- 
ture of youth. These public-school teach- 
ers of frills and the social sciences, so 
bitterly under attack to-day, have their 
reward in the faces of their students as 
they respond to the fugitive beauty of a 
great painting, the majesty of a great 
opera, the glory of an ancient art, or, in 
the field of the social sciences, as they re- 
spond to the challenge of social situations 
and perhaps assimilate into the core of 
their own character the heroism they meet 
in people and books. We teachers have 
stumbled and fumbled at our jobs, God 
knows, but the best educators of Europe 
and America have tried to work out school 
programs more and more adapted to the 
personalities and needs of the children. 
When we cut these out now, let us pray 
God against the necessities which tend to 
deny to many children a little clearer 
glimpse of the complex nature of our so- 
ciety and the simple beauties of the earth. 

The needs and demands of the people 
added still other The people all 
over North Carolina, as all over America, 
also demanded that in view of the fact that 
the larger proportion of school children do 


costs. 


not go to college, the schools should pre- 
pare boys and girls not only for college but 
also for the life into which they were im- 
mediately going. From democratic origins 
and needs came agricultural, commercial 
and industrial courses; courses in home 
making, home economics, courses in civies 
and social economics, and spiritual ideals 
for building a nobler society. 


Tue Soctan ScIENCES 
Many of this generation are grateful to 
church or state for the opportunity in 
school to catch in the original Greek and 
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Latin the sweep of imagination, the beauty, 
majesty and nobility of the literatures of 
an ancient but still gloriously living past. 
Yet we of this generation also feel great 
gaps in our education with our lack of an 
integrated view of human personality and 
human society. We were not in a socially 
scientific way made even aware of the need 
of building up corresponding social con- 
trols of the revolutionary power engines 
and the mighty but haphazard economie 
forces let loose upon earth by specialized 
knowledge with the power to destroy or 
rebuild the structure of the modern world. 
The fact that the American people, as 
a whole, have met the depression with at 
least a grammar-school education and the 
hope of something better for their chil- 
dren, has, we believe, so far prevented a 
violent breakdown. With a higher educa- 
tional level and a wider social mastery the 
people through the schools and colleges can 
make impossible another such world de- 
pression. A chief hope of never again 
making such a mess of the world as our 
generation has, is in the development of a 
new personal and social sense of the spiri- 
tual worth of all human beings as children 
of the Kingdom of God, rich and poor, 
white and colored, tenant farmer and in- 
dustrial worker, financial leader, and the 
child in the remotest mountain cove; in the 
development of a new international sense 
of the brotherhood of men and nations in 
an interdependent world; and in the de- 
velopment of a fresh and more intelligent 
sense of the need of integrated knowledge 
and social guidance, not only through the 
colleges, but also more daily through the 
high schools, in the adolescent years of 
youth, eager for the great adventure of 
building a fairer society. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CUTTING SCHOOLS 
When we have been cutting the schools 
too deeply and disproportionately, these 
are some of the imponderable values into 
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which we have been cutting. Part of the 
cutting has been a matter of necessary and 
sometimes wise economies and is a natural 
part of the deflation process. This educa- 
tional deflation has, however, become a 
part of the destructive vicious economic 
spiral downward, cutting more and more 
into the thin purchasing power of the 
people and the social returns of a democ- 
racy to those who do the work of the world. 
The economie and social decisions fixed in 
the budget of a state either concentrate 
privileges in the hands of the few or dis- 
tribute more opportunities to the people 
and their children. In this whole difficult 
business of keeping books and keeping the 
commonwealth, it should always be remem- 
bered that the schools of North Carolina at 
their best were not on an inflated basis. 
The farmers, industrial workers, teachers 
and low-salaried groups were not at all in 
on the speculative profits, but they are 
altogether in on the deflation losses. They 
were not on the great joy ride and, as 
Colonel Santford Martin has just sug- 
gested, not even in the rumble seat. They 
are, however, helping to pay the gas bill 
for those who were, and with a saving 
sense of humor about the tragic social irony 
of it all. But the thing has gone far 
enough. 

It has been one of the contemporary 
American tragedies that the depression, 
together with the necessary drive in Amer- 
ica to eut down the cost of government, is 
falling most heavily on the schools and 
libraries of the South, whose people, in 
their comparative poverty, have struggled 
so long and so hard to bring their schools 
up toward an averagely decent level of 
worth to all the children of the people. 
We must not forget that the toll of the 
depression is heaviest against the Negro 
schools. We recall in this connection with 
democratic satisfaction that during these 
worst years of the depression all the schools 
in North Carolina, rich and poor, rural 
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and city, white and colored, by virtue of 
the McLean law, have been kept open the 
entire constitutional term. Yet the North 
Carolina public schools at their best were 
far below the American average of costs in 
1929. Three millions have been taken out 
since 1929. Now it is proposed to take out 
of the public schools in the next biennium 
some four million dollars more. The 
schools have the patriotism to try to do the 
best they can, but the people do not have 
the capacity to sustain such a vital body 
against the resources of recovery and hope 
for a fairer deal in the policy-making of a 
great state. 

The people of North Carolina have taken 
their stand here to-day and in hundreds of 
communities from which this meeting 
draws its hopes and gathers its strength. 
The cause of the public schools is the 
cause of the people and of the future of 
North Carolina. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 

It is only natural that the spokesman 
for higher education and the University of 
North Carolina should take his stand on, 
with and for the public schools. The pub- 
lie schools of North Carolina were born at 
Chapel Hill. Caldwell, Murphy, Yancey, 
Wiley, Alderman, MelIver and Aycock are 
dead, but the publie schools which they 
dreamed, founded and builded still live 
and will live as long as North Carolinians 
carry on their most precious tradition and 
develop the resources of their strength. In 
taking a stand for the university and 
higher education we are standing for the 
public schools. The public schools, the eol- 
leges, the universities, the farms, the fac- 
tories, stores, banks, libraries, churches, 
and the people and their children, rich and 
poor, black and white, are all tied inex- 
tricably together in this commonwealth. 
The schools and the university of the 
people go up or down together. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATE 

Let us now look at the budget of the 
state and the proportionate decrease for 
higher education in North Carolina. The 
decrease in publie expenditures for current 
maintenance and operation of all divisions 
and agencies of the state was from 
63,000,000 in 1929 to 54,000,000 in 1932. 
The average decrease in all divisions and 
agencies of the state in current operating 
costs to the state was 14.8 per cent. The 
institutions of higher learning and teacher 
training showed a decrease in costs to the 
state of 42.8 per cent. The University of 
North Carolina, as a fair illustration of 
them all, received $894,000 from the state 
in 1929, was voted $721,000 by the last 
legislature for this year, but will receive 
$504,000. It is proposed by the Budget 
Bureau that the University at Chapel Hill 
receive $390,000, or a cut of 56 per cent. 
since 1929. It is proposed to give the three 
combined units of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity less money by $130,000 in 1934 
than was given to one of those units in 
1929. These figures are no less true of all 
the state educational institutions. As a 
symbol of the stakes of all the institutions, 
the proposal for $390,000 for the Univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill has not only stirred the 
conscience of the state but has shocked the 
whole university world. 

It is common knowledge among the 
great universities of America, all of which 
have tried to draw away the strongest men 
in the faculty of the university, and many 
of which have made no salary cuts, that 
these professors stayed at Chapel Hill at 
less than half the salaries offered else- 
where. They have stayed after being cut 
twice. Sixty-one have refused ninety of- 
fers totaling more than $100,000 annually 
above what they receive at Chapel Hill, not 
counting the second eut. Their work is a 
productive part of the life and thought of 
this state. Their names are respected and 
their research is utilized by scholars on five 
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continents. We could not again perhaps 
gather a like company of teachers, produc- 
tive scholars, scientists and thinkers for 
much more than their total salary fund at 
any place in America. We can not at 
Chapel Hill build another such faculty in 
this generation. This is not my opinion. 
It is the verdict of the university world. 
They love the university and enjoy their 
work with the students hopefully gathered 
there under the ancient oaks with a root- 
age deep in the soil of a great tradition. 
They and their compeers in all our colleges 
have given their best to North Carolina 
and their generation. Their work has been 
for all the people of this state, whether 
white people or colored people, tenants on 
farms, workers in factories, people in cities 
or people in the countryside. They have 
joined in any cause that has had to do 
with trying to make our state a little better 
from day to day with bits of dreams 
thrown in out of which great common- 
wealths are made. They have refused to 
go. North Carolina will not drive them 
away. 
Low Per Carita Cost 

The University of North Carolina, com- 
pared with like institutions in the country, 
is a poor institution. It has the lowest per 
capita cost of any institution of its rank in 
America. <As I] stand here to-day as a spec- 
tator of history, I see rising again in North 
Carolina, out of the ruins of Reconstruc- 
tion, and somehow out of the poverty and 
dreams of a people, one of the acknowl- 
edged great universities of America. She 
gladly and proudly joins hands to-day 
with the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering and the Woman’s College, 
both with noble traditions and high ecapaci- 
ties, basic to the work and hopes of North 
Carolina for a better day, as the consoli- 
dated symbol of the cause of higher educa- 
tion in North Carolina, white and black, 
East and West. 
In the common cause, she stands to-day 
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with her back to the wall, but it is a wall 
of youthful hopes and a people’s faith that 
will not let her down. She seeks to under- 
stand those who would strike her down. 
Her intellectual integrity and her freedom 
she would preserve at the cost of all her 
appropriations. The university, her sister 
institutions and the schools ask for the 
right to live, the freedom to think and the 
opportunity to help North Carolina do her 
bit in the great task of recovery and recon- 
struction. 


Tue Lone-Run ViIEw 


We must see our state problem of recon- 
struction in the long-run view of history, 
with its eventual rejection of panaceas and 
magie formulas, and in the wide view of 
the world, in whose present catastrophe 
this state is deeply involved. We must not 
in an hour of hysteria cut to a cheap level 
the government of the people. A less in- 
telligent government will mean a more 
wasteful government. Less government of 
the people will mean more privilege for the 
few. We can not hack our way out by an 
unintelligent attack on the public schools, 
public service, humanitarian institutions 
and those agencies of social information 
and control which have grown up to pro- 
tect, guide and develop the life of the 
people in response to their needs in the 
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complex modern world. To tear down is a 
wasteful way to pay up or to get out. We 
must pay our long running debt by the 
long run building up of the intelligent and 
spiritual powers and capacities of the peo- 
ple and their children. 

We can not back our way out into a 
simpler society without a crash of that 
great mechanical framework now flung 
around the earth which even in this low 
year of the depression still holds up the 
structure of our modern world. In the 
nineteenth century through the schools, 
colleges and laboratories, we mastered the 
physical earth for its productive power. 
In the twentieth century we must master 
our productive power for all people. In 
the schools, colleges and universities we 
stand with inquiring minds along the 
frontiers of the vast social possibilities of 
our yet unmastered civilization. 

We must more intelligently and fairly 
adjust the social balance of the machines 
that produce and the people who consume. 
We must create our way out toward the 
great society and the Kingdom of God. 
We must invest in the intellectual and 
spiritual resources of youth. The children 
of this depression are not, by our neglect, 
to be the lost generation, but are, by our 
faith, to be the generation who will re- 
build a fairer world! 


OVIDE DECROLY 
(1871-1932) 


By Dr. ADOLPH E. MEYER 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Known throughout the Old World as 
well as in many parts of the New for his 
many contributions to modern education, 
Ovide Decroly was born in 1871 in the 
Belgian town of Renaix. After the usual 
preparatory academie work, Decroly 
steered into the study of medicine. Study- 





ing at Ghent, he covered himself with dis- 
tinction and eventually received his doc- 
torate with high honors. With the help of 
a traveling scholarship he was able to rein- 
force his Ghentian training with an addi- 
tional half-year’s study at Berlin. Finally, 
in 1899, he hung out his medical shingle at 











Brussels. Here his work in the hospitals 
brought him into contact with numerous 
defective children. Striking a responsive 
chord in the doctor’s heart, his work with 
these unfortunates led him in 1901 to es- 
tablish a special school for them. His 
work in the pedagogical and psychological 
treatment of defectives was touched by 
success. Indeed, so successful was he in 
this domain of education that he was fre- 
quently asked by interested persons to 
adapt his methods to normal children. 

In 1907 the doctor finally yielded to 
these ever-increasing requests by establish- 
ing his internationally reputed Ecole de 
l’Ermitage. Like so many other experi- 
mental schools, it was much richer in 
ideals than in cash. But lack of money, 
curiously enough, was deemed an asset. 
‘*Fortunately,’’ Decroly once said, ‘‘we 
have never had enough money.’’ Constant 
lack of money threw the school upon the 
initiative, ideals and ingenuity of its sup- 
porters. Launched with only a handful of 
pupils, the Ecole de l’Ermitage to-day has 
almost 250 youngsters in attendance. The 
school itself was started in a modest little 
house in the heart of the city. As the 
years slipped by and the roster of pupils 
began to bulge, these original quarters 
gradually grew inadequate. Some four 
years ago enthusiastic supporters of 
Decroly started to raise funds for a new 
school. To-day the Ecole de l’Ermitage is 
housed in a new and up-to-date building, 
surrounded by large and attractive gar- 
dens. Less than a year ago the school 
added classes on the secondary level, so 
that to-day it accommodates pupils between 
the ages of three and eighteen. 

The corner-stone of Deeroly’s method is 
no doubt the so-called center of interest 
(centre d’intérét). At bottom this is op- 
posed to the traditional school procedure 
whereby the child’s school day is arbi- 
trarily sliced into a number of isolated 
academic fragments, each of which must be 
attended to at a given time. The tick of 
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the clock and the sound of the bell are 
obsequious guardians of the whole pro- 
cedure. For they alone indicate when the 
child’s interest is to be changed, when 
reading is to be forsaken for writing and 
writing for arithmetic. With this arbi- 
trary decimation of learning Decroly had 
little patience. What he wanted in its 
place was something more in accord with 
the child’s own experience and interests. 
Somewhat in the style of a project, the 
center of interest deals with a large prob- 
lem, and from this flows learning in arith- 
metic, language, history, geography, and 
so on. Every center of interest has run- 
ning through it a central idea which is to 
serve as a pivot for all the other studies. 
The entire program of the Ecole de l’Er- 
mitage is built on the center of interest. 

Based on the psychology of childhood, 
the center of interest seeks to awaken the 
child’s interest by harnessing his learning 
to his specific needs. These Decroly has 
classified into four types: (1) Food; (2) 
protection from the elements; (3) defense 
against common dangers; (4) work. 

The study of a center of interest is not 
launched until the child’s third year in 
school. During the first two years the 
child is made to understand the nature of 
his needs. By the introduction of small 
centers of interest which are related to the 
youngster’s immediate interests, the child 
is gradually prepared for the larger single 
center of interest studied by the whole 
school. Such a center of interest covers a 
whole year, though in cases where children 
become interested in another subject, a 
center of interest may be relinquished tem- 
porarily. Frequently the question has 
been raised whether it is wise to devote an 
entire year to the study of a single center 
of interest. Will not such a protracted 
study inevitably result in boredom? If it 
does, then certainly the followers of 
Decroly have been unable to detect it. As 
a matter of fact, some of the doctor’s ¢co- 
workers would even give more time to the 
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study of a center of interest. Naturally 
the study of a single center of interest by 
the entire school is not without influence 
on the school morale. It effects solidarity 
and it fosters cooperation. 

In actual practice the choice of a center 
of interest is not left to the children. The 
center of interest was more or less deter- 
mined by Decroly, though in its prepara- 
tion great freedom is left both to teachers 
and pupils. Plainly, if the same center of 
interest is to be presented to children of 
varying ages the method of procedure must 
necessarily vary. 

How is the center of interest presented? 
Actually Decroly did not modify to any 
great extent the existing branches of 
learning. Due to the imposition of the 
official school program, the content re- 
quired by the traditional Belgian school 
had to be accepted by Decroly in his work. 
Needless to say, however, Decroly’s meth- 
ods of teaching were quite different. All 
work is founded on observation; this is 
followed by association; and this in turn 
leads to expression. Observation includes 
science and that phase of education which 
is sometimes designated as ‘‘education of 
things.’’ Association embraces _ history 
and geography. Expression takes in read- 
ing, writing, vocabulary, language, compo- 
sition and even manual activities. An 
ardent devotee of learning by doing, 
Decroly reduced the use of texts to an ab- 
solute minimum. Every child, he felt, 


should make his own book. This was to be 


an observation book. This is purely an in- 
dividual, personal possession, containing a 
record of the child’s experiments, his col- 
lections and other documents of personal 
interest. 

Reading, Deeroly held, should not be 
taught to young children. When the sub- 
ject is finally introduced, the child should 
have had the opportunity to accumulate a 
store of experiences which will make him 
ready to receive the ideas of others. His 
method is ideo-visual and depends directly 
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on observation and the centers of interest. 
At the outset a large number of images of 
words or phrases are acquired. These are 
related to ideas suggested to or by the 
child. They are usually associated with 
his games, 

Writing, taught by somewhat similar 
methods, becomes the handmaiden of read- 
ing. Most of the Decroly children are able 
to write what they read at the end of two 
months, after having had one or two ten- 
or twenty-minute exercises every day. 

Arithmetic is another interesting feature 
of Decroly’s method. The aim, as usual, is 
to make ‘‘relationships precise.’’? The 
pupils begin by measuring themselves, 
their hands and feet, their height and 
reach, and so on. They measure tables, 
chairs and even houses, and the school- 
yard. They count the number of steps to 
this or that distance. Weight is taught by 
having the children collect objects for 
weighing. A daily record is kept of the 
weight of the pet guinea-pig or tame 
mouse. The children weigh themselves and 
keep records. Arithmetic, in short, lurks 
in every nook and erevice of the world in 
which the children live. 

Interesting also is Decroly’s stress on 
practical work. By operating his school 
with as few servants as possible, Decroly 
gave his pupils plenty of opportunities to 
help. To keep the place clean there is a 
Tidy-Up Club. An entertainment prefect 
organizes school meetings and _ parties. 
There is a school meeting once a month, 
and for this the meeting room is prepared 
by the children. Since the school is situ- 
ated in the country, many children work 
in the garden. Each child, moreover, has 
his own special work in his group. In the 
same way each group is made responsible 
for some particular job. Thus every 
morning the youngest children set the 
table. Several groups look after the 
school’s pet animals and the sale of their 
young. Some of the older children tend 
the fowls, buy and sell eggs and grain. 
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Others buy school stationery and supplies, 
and sell them to the various groups. Even 
the meals served in the school are prepared 
by the children. The group composed of 
the oldest pupils is responsible for general 
organization, and from it are chosen the 
president and his assistants. 

Discipline for Decroly is a fairly simple 
matter. Interested and active children 
naturally make discipline an easy matter. 
Like many other modern _ educators, 
Decroly believed that children should 
share the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of discipline. In Decroly’s school 
there is some self-government. Thus there 
is a president who is the head of the school. 
As usual, he is generally the most popular 
pupil among his fellows. A committee of 
prefects is responsible for the good con- 
duct of the school. There are all kinds of 
prefects. There is, for example, a couch 
prefect whose duty is to take care of some 
200 couches and blankets which the pupils 
use for their open-air after-dinner siesta. 
There is also an animal prefect, who makes 
his daily rounds to all the cages of the pet 
animals belonging to the children, seeing 
that the pets are properly tended. 

One of the high spots in Decroly’s work 
was the way in which he was able to enlist 
the interest and active cooperation of 
parents. In 1926 a parent’s association 
was organized. Its purpose was to support 
Decroly in his work, and also to aid the 
establishment in other parts of the country 
of schools conducted according to his 
method. It was this association that col- 
lected funds to buy a new building for the 
Decroly school. Interestingly enough, a 
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committee composed of two parents for 
each class takes part in the administration. 
The members deal with all correspondence, 
complaints and suggestions by other 
parents from the same class. They also act 
as their intermediaries with the committee. 
Under the chairmanship of Decroly all 
matters of internal order and finance were 
discussed and regulated. Four times a 
year all parents meet the members of the 
committee. On such occasions such topics 
as coeducation, sex education and the like 
are discussed. 

As I have already said, the work of 
Decroly is well known throughout Europe. 
In the United States the celebrated Bel- 
gian’s name is known at least to most 
progressive educators, if not to the rank 
and file of practising teachers and super- 
visors. Our Latin colleagues in South 
America have reserved a very high and 
respected place for the Decroly pedagogy. 
As a matter of fact in 1925 at the behest 
of Nieto Caballero, a pioneer in modern 
physical education, Decroly paid a visit to 
Colombia. His publications are numerous 
and represent a mine of pedagogical infor- 
mation. But as usual they are unavailable 
to monolingual Americans. Just before 
Decroly passed away last September his 
friends and coworkers were preparing to 
honor him on the oceasion of his sixty 
years. By chance the printed announcee- 
ment of the impending festivities fell into 
the hands of the unsuspecting doctor. 
With his usual modesty he protested that 
such celebrations are for the dead. His 
words were almost ominous. For soon 
thereafter death laid him low. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CITIZENS COUNCILS FOR CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ECONOMY 

THE formation of a Citizens Council in every 

city and town to work for the maintenance of 

essential community services and for construc- 

tive economy in local and state government, is 


proposed in a joint statement issued on March 
20 by representatives of more than thirty na- 
tional organizations. It reads: 

The existence of many public and semi-public 
community services is threatened. Institutions and 
activities which have been considered the best evi- 
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dence of our advanced civilization are being 
greatly curtailed, and in many places actually dis- 
continued. Taxpayers are demanding cuts. Offi- 
cials are forced to make them. What can be done 
about it? 

Our answer is: organize local and state Citizens 
Councils to consider the problems of maintaining 
essential community services in the face of the 
need for reduction of public expenditures. The 
objective of such councils would be to promote 
interest in local and state governmental problems, 
to the end that the present wide-spread demands 
for reductions may produce actual and permanent 
improvements in government, the tax system, and 
the services rendered by public and semi-public 
agencies. 

The local organization proposed will be called 
a Citizens Council on Constructive Economy. It 
will be composed of representatives of local groups 
interested in good government, such as the League 
of Women Voters, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
women’s clubs, labor groups, luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and other similar groups. 
It will also inelude representatives of public and 
semi-publie boards, such as those concerned with 
schools, libraries, playgrounds, museums, health, 
welfare, and local colleges and universities. Each 
council will be autonomous. Its purpose will be 
to secure for the public the greatest possible bene- 
fit from the expenditure of public funds. 

The national organizations issuing this state- 
ment will ask their members to participate in the 
formation of local councils. They will also send 
to their members suggestions as to how the coun- 
ceils may carry on their activities. 

The Citizens Council idea grew out of informal 
conferences in New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton, following the Citizens Conference on the Crisis 
in Education, called by President Hoover in Janu- 
ary. This movement is not, however, concerned 
with any particular service. It is an attempt to 
bring into existence councils of local organizations 
interested in all of the services, in good govern- 
ment and in real economy. Misinformation is 
rampant. It is expected that the first effort of 
each local council will be te get the facts about 
costs and wastes of government and actual ser- 
vices performed, as well as demands for service, 
and to pass these facts on to the members of the 
organizations which the council represents. When 
there are recommendations to be made to public 
authorities, whether for elimination of waste or 


improvement of a service, Citizens Councils, in co- 
operation with constituent citizen groups, will 
speak for the publie at large and should be able 
to secure such action as is clearly in the public 
interest. 
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A clearing house for information about Citi- 
zens Councils for Constructive Economy will be 
maintained in the office of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York 
City. 

REDUCTION OF LOCAL SCHOOL COSTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA local school districts have cut 
their education costs by $63,000,000 during the 
last three years, according to report made by 
Dr. George A. Rice, associate professor of edu- 
cation, and director of practise teaching at the 
University of California. 

This saving has been effected by reducing sal- 
aries, cutting supplies and maintenance, using 
to the maximum every unit of school equipment, 
inereasing size of classes, reducing number of 
teachers and accepting additional voluntary ser- 
vice from instructors. 

Pointing to the University High School of 
Oakland as an example, Dr. Rice said that 72 
teachers taught 1,566 students in that school in 
1928. To-day, 60 teachers instruct 1,601 stu- 
dents. This increased load is apparent in every 
classroom. The rooms are so crowded that 
searcely one has chairs enough to seat all the 
students in every class during a day. 

Comparing edueational costs in publie and 
private schools, Dr. Rice’s report shows that for 
76 cents, or at the rate of 10 cents an hour, a 
student receives a day’s instruction at the Uni- 
versity High School in a plant as good and 
under the guidance of a faculty as highly 
trained as any in the state. Private instruction 
costs at least a dollar an hour. 

The National Edueation Association has esti- 
mated that it costs $3,000 to convict and main- 
tain a prisoner for a year. Further tax relief, 
Professor Rice believes, should come, not from 
ruinous curtailment of school services and costs, 
but from legislation that will foree upon the 
state its share of the costs. 

While wealth available for taxes by county 
and local districts and by the state is approxi- 
mately equal, the state pays only 14 per cent. of 
the cost of education. Thirty years ago the 
state paid 56 per cent. of that cost. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN 
BELGIUM 


Awarps of Advanced Fellowships to Amer- 
icans for study in Belgium during the year 








1933-1934 were announced recently by Perrin 
C. Galpin, secretary of the C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation, which was established by the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. 

These fellowships were started in 1920 to pro- 
mote closer relations and the exchange of intel- 
lectual ideas between Belgium and the United 
States as well as to commemorate the relief 
work of Americans and Belgians in wartime 
Belgium. Since inception 120 awards have been 
made to American fellows and 360 awards to 
Belgian fellows. 

The names of the appointees and their uni- 


versities follow: 


C. Hawley Cartwright, Indianapolis, Ph.D., the 
California Institute of Technology, now working 
at the Physikalisches Institut in Berlin, to con- 
tinue his studies in molecular spectra, at the Uni- 
versities of Brussels and Liége. 

Morris E. 
instructor in 
study the Belgian banking system, 


Rhode Island, 
University, to 
at the Univer- 


Garnsey, Providence, 


economics at Brown 
sity of Louvain. 

Herbert G. Schenck, Palo Alto, 
fessor of geology at Stanford University, to study 
marine oligocene formations in Belgium, at the 
Royal Museum of Natural History and through 
field work. 

E. Clark Stillman, 
German at the University of Michigan, to study 
Belgian poetry at the University of Brussels. 

Willard Wylie Spencer, Oxford, Ohio, professor 
of philosophy at Miami University, now in London 


assistant pro- 


Ann Arbor, instructor in 


on a Yale Sterling fellowship, special two months’ 
award, to study medieval thought, at the University 
of Louvain. 

Eyler Brown, Eugene, assistant professor in the 
School of Architecture at the University of Ore- 
gon, six months’ extension, to continue his creative 
work in etching. 

Walter J. Marr, Teller, Alaska, formerly re- 
search fellow of the University of Washington, re- 
newal, to continue his study of medieval history, 
especially the medieval hospital in Belgium, at the 
Universities of Brussels and Louvain. 


Each award carries necessary traveling ex- 
penses and a monthly stipend for the period of 
an academic year. Fellows must be Americans, 
who are on the faculty of a higher educational 
knowledge of French or 


institution, with a 


Flemish, and with definite plans for work in 


3elgium. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 


Tue National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions this year presents 
anew program. The four-fold objective of the 


association is stated as follows: 


1. Improvement of programs for training teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. 

2. Elevation of standards for the certification 
of teachers of commercial subjects. 

3. Promotion of research in commercial educa- 
tion. 

4. Development of proper recognition among 
schoolmen of the significance of commercial 


education. 


In working toward this objective, the asso- 
ciation has in the past followed a fact-finding 
program and attention has been given to deter- 
mining (1) What are and what should be the 
practises in the teacher-training field with re- 
gard to curricula? (2) What is commercial 
edueation and what is its obligation and position 
in our social and economic order? 

A committee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols, of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education, made 
a comprehensive report at the last meeting of 
the association in Washington in February, 
1932, upon “The Obligation and Position of 
Commercial Education in our Social and Keo- 
nomie Order.” This report provided the vital 
program of research, to which the association 
has dedicated its major efforts for the present 
vear. 

Miss Helen Reynolds, associate professor at 
the Ohio University, Athens, and president of 
the National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions, has appointed a research 
commission on the education of business teachers 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
of the New York University School of Eduea- 
tion. This committee has formulated a plan of 
procedure for earrying out the research pro- 
gram prepared by Professor Nichols. The pro- 
gram of research is organized into three major 
problems, each broken down into sub-topies for 
investigation by individual research workers. 
When these have been investigated, the reports 
will be assembled by the commission and com- 
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bined into a comprehensive report on each major 
problem. 

The commission will present its sub-committee 
reports at the 1933 meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, of which the next meeting will be 
held in connection with the summer meeting of 
the National Education Association in Chicago, 
on July 1, following a joint luncheon with the 
Department of Business Education. A detailed 
program will be published in the near future. 
Inquiries concerning the program or member- 
ship of the association may be addressed to the 
Secretary, Luvicy M. Hill, University of Ne- 
braska, Lineoln, Nebraska. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE ASSOCIATION 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM Martin’ Proctor, of 
Stanford University, was elected president of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association 
at the annual meeting held in Minneapolis from 
February 22 to 25. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the association was celebrated during 
the convention at a banquet presided over by 
Dr. Meyer Bloomfield, of New York, one of the 
founders and a former president of the organi- 
zation. Messages were read from former offi- 
cers and guidance workers all over the United 
States. President Herbert Hoover also sent a 
message of congratulation. The association has 
been placed in a favorable position for a vigor- 
ous forward movement by an arrangement with 
the National Oecupations Conference, a Car- 
negie Corporation organization. Under this ¢o- 
operative arrangement The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine will be taken over by the National 
Oceupations Conference, enlarged and im- 
proved. Dr. Fred C. Smith, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation, will continue as 
editor, and will also become executive secretary 
of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, with secretarial help and a contribution to 
his salary provided by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Dr. Franklin Keller, principal of the Con- 
tinuation High School of New York, becomes 
director of the National Occupations Confer- 
ence and Robert Hoppock, formerly field seere- 
tary of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, becomes his assistant. Other organiza- 
tions, such as the College Personnel Association, 
have already taken steps to bring about closer 
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affiliation between all organizations interested in 
guidance and personnel activities in schools, col- 
leges and industrial organizations. It is one of 
the purposes of the National Occupations Con- 
ference to encourage such coordination. 


THE DEDICATION OF NEW BUILDINGS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

THIS spring nine new buildings will be com- 
pleted or will be nearing completion at the 
University of Texas. These were erected during 
a period of financial stress without cost to the 
taxpaying citizens, and at a time when mate- 
rials were extremely cheap. Thus a double sav- 
ing was effected, and the state possesses now a 
magnificent physical plant for its own institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

Briefly described, the new buildings are: 

The Student Union, to house student life 
gatherings and activities. The two-story struc- 
ture, with tower, is in keeping with campus 
architecture, finished in limestone and rubble 
with an inviting entrance. The title of that 
nationally known Texas song, “The Eyes of 
Texas are upon You,” is set in stone across the 
facade. This building contains lounges, tea 
room and soda fountain, meeting places, two- 
story ball room and gallery, roof terrace and 
loggia, short-order lunch room called “The 
Chuck Wagon,” and other features for student 
comfort and pleasure. In the Union Audi- 
torium students of dramaties will find satis- 
faction in the stage green rooms, workshops 
and store rooms for play properties, in addi- 
tion to an auditorium seating 1,200. 

These two union buildings complete the stu- 
dent union plan, the first two units of which 
are in service now: the Gregory Gymnasium and 
the Woman’s Gymnasium. This program has 
been largely financed by ex-students of the 
university. 

The library of white Indiana limestone, and 
simple design, will house the collections of rare 
books as well as the central library. The Archi- 
tecture Building is harmonious with the union 
design. It will give the architecture department 
for the first time in its history adequate housing. 
The Home Eeonomies Building is dedicated to 
the “Pioneer Woman of Texas” and bears a 
plaque representing her. The building is en- 
tered through a Spanish patio behind wrought 
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iron gates of beautiful outline and design. The 
Physies Building is in “Science Row,” between 
the chemistry and biology buildings. It is 
crowned with a student observatory that will 
be a small auxiliary to the McDonald Observa- 
tory which the university is planning to erect 
in the near future. The Geology Building is 
adorned with a frieze of symbolie fossils, and 
contains museum spaces in addition to class- 
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rooms, laboratories, ete. The Engineering 
Building will care for the needs of the engineer- 
ing department for long years to come. 

The Men’s Dormitory was finished early 
enough this year to permit occupancy by 120 
boys. It has been named Brackenridge Hall 
after the old “B. Hall,’ which stands as the 
second of only two dormitories for men ever 
built at The University of Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Associated Press, quoting the Boston 
Post, states that Professor Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, dean of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences and professor of English, will be elected 
by the corporation president of Harvard Uni- 
versity not later than April 10 and will on that 
date be confirmed by the overseers. 

A LUNCHEON was given in New York on 
March 8 by the National Recreation Association 
in honor of the seventy-first anniversary of 
Joseph Lee, Boston, who has been president of 
the since 1910. The principal 
speaker was Dr. John H. Finley, of the editorial 
department of The New York Times. Other 
speakers included Mrs. Eva Whiting White, of 
Boston, president of the Women’s Edueational 
and Industrial Union, and Mr. Howard &. 
Braucher, secretary of the association. 


association 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner to observe the eightieth 
birthday of Dr. Elihu Thomson, of the Thom- 
son-Houston and General Electric Companies at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, will be held in the Walker 
Memorial of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on March 29. In the afternoon 
there will be a conference relating to the theo- 
retical and experimental aspects of modern elec- 
tricity, as well as to certain of its historical 
aspects, with particular reference to Dr. Thom- 
son’s achievements. Dr. Thomson was professor 
in the Central High School of Philadelphia 
from 1870 to 1880, during which time he made 
important discoveries in electricity and its ap- 
plications. 


THE honorary doctorate of the University of 
Paris will be conferred on Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
who retired last year from the professorship of 
surgery at Harvard University and as surgeon- 
in-chief of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 


Atv the midwinter convocation at Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland, the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters was conferred on 
President Raymond Walters, of the University 
of Cincinnati. 

Gop medals for “special merit in education, 
the award of the minister of national education 
of Italy, were recently presented at the Casa 
Italiana of Columbia University by Antonio 
Grossardi, Italian Consul General, to Professor 
Dino Bigongiari, chairman of the Italian de- 
partment of Columbia University; to Professor 
Angelo Lipari, chairman of the Italian depart- 
ment of Yale University; to Leonard Covello, 
chairman of the Italian department of De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, and to Angelo 
?atri, principal of Publie School 45, New York. 

THE committee of the Athenaeum Club, Lon- 
don, has elected, under the provision which em- 
powers the annual election of a certain number 
of persons of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, the arts or for public service, Pro- 
fessor Ernest de Selincourt, professor of poetry 
at the University of Oxford, and Professor John 
Dover Wilson, professor of education at the 
University of London. 


Former pupils of Superintendent Ira Lamb, 
of Kennard, Nebraska, recently presented him 
with a substantial gift in appreciation of his 
fifty years of service as teacher and superin- 
tendent in the Nebraska schools. 


Leo P. ScHLECK, principal of Emerson 
School, Madison, was elected president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association at the 
closing session of the recent convention at Mad- 
ison. 


Proressor Marston T. Bocert, of the de- 
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partment of chemistry of Columbia University, 
has been elected president of the Columbia 
Chapter of Sigma Xi. Professor Bogert suc- 
ceeds Professor Donald E. Laneefield. Profes- 
sor Harold W. Webb, of the department of 
physics, was chosen vice-president, replacing 
Professor J. J. Morgan, and Professor Arthur 
W. Thomas, of the department of chemistry, 
was named secretary-treasurer to succeed G. 
Marshall Kay. Membership in Sigma Xi was 
granted to 115 candidates, including 17 faculty 
members, 4 alumni, 15 women students and 79 
men students. 


Dr. CuaupE M. Fvess, head of the depart- 
ment of history of Phillips-Andover Academy, 
the official biographer of the late Calvin Coo- 
lidge, has been appointed acting president to 
succeed Dr. Charles H. Forbes, who died last 
week. 

THE resignation on account of ill health is 
announeed of Dr. William W. Hewett as dean 
of the college of Liberal Arts at the University 
of Cincinnati. He will be succeeded in Septem- 
ber by Professor Howard D. Roelofs, chairman 
of the department of philosophy. Dr. Roelofs 
will continue as Wilson professor of ethies and 
chairman of the department of philosophy, and 
Professor Hewett will remain as Sinton pro- 
fessor of economics and chairman of the de- 
partment of economies. Dr. Hewett has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to enable him 
to recover his health. 


Dr. Frank K. Foster has been appointed as 
professor of secondary education at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota to succeed the late Pro- 
fessor R. D. Cole. Dr. Foster has been assistant 
professor of education and director of cadet 
teaching in the University of Washington 
(Seattle). 

Dr. Percy I. BuGBer, dean of the normal 
school principals of New York State and for 
the past thirty-five years principal of the 
Oneonta State Normal School, will retire at the 
end of the present school year. His resignation 
has been accepted with regret by the board of 
visitors of the school. 


W. Norman WAmMPLER, principal of the 
Shelby high school during the present year, has 
been elected superintendent of the Shelby, Mon- 
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tana, schools recently to succeed W. E. Moser, 
who presented his resignation last month. 
H. A. Davee, superintendent of the Geraldine 
schools for the past five years, has accepted the 
superintendency at Plains for next year. 


Dr. Cart E. Lapp, dean of the State Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics at Cornell 
University, has been named by Governor Leh- 
man to be chairman of the New York Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission. He will succeed 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who has resigned as 
state conservation commissioner to aecept the 
appointment from President Roosevelt as head 
of the Federal Farm Board. 


Haro_p GROVES, a member of the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, has resigned, to resume his 
work at the University of Wisconsin. George 
M. Keith, who has had charge of Professor 
Groves’ classes during the past year, has been 
appointed chief statistician of the commission. 


THREE members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Professors I. L. Sharfman 
and L. L. Watkins, of the department of eco- 
nomics, and R. G. Rodkey, professor of banking 
in the School of Business Administration, were 
recently called to Washington to attend con- 
ferences on the national financial situation. 


ProFessor J. L. Gini, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has been on leave for the sum- 
mer and the first semester of the present aca- 
demic year, has returned and is in residence. 
He made a study of the penal systems of Russia, 
Germany and Mexico. 


Wi111AM J. Ross, associate professor of soci- 
ology, Dartmouth College, is on sabbatical leave, 
with a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
search Council to study Polish-German rela- 
tions, cultural, economic and political, in upper 
Silesia. 

THE Brandeis Fellowship, established in 1926 
at the Harvard Law School on the occasion of 
the seventieth birthday of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
has been awarded to Lester B. Orfield, assistant 
professor of law at the University of Nebraska. 
The Judah Philip Benjamin Research Fellow- 
ship has been awarded to Howard A. Judy, of 
San Francisco, now a graduate student at the 
Harvard Law School. The fellowship was es- 
tablished in 1926 by an anonymous donor in 
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memory of the late Judah Philip Benjamin, 
American lawyer and statesman, and subse- 
quently a practitioner at the English bar. 
FRANCES PERKINS, the secretary of labor, will 
give the address at the forty-second commence- 
ment of Goucher College, Baltimore, on June 5. 


Dr. JoHN H. FINLEY, associate editor of The 
New York Times, will be the speaker at the one 
hundred and thirty-third commencement exer- 
cises of Middlebury College. 

Wituram E. Hocking, Alford professor of 
natural religion, moral philosophy and civil 
polity at Harvard University, spoke on “Per- 
sonalities and Problems in the Far East” at a 
dinner given in his honor at the Women’s City 
Club, Boston, on February 23. 


Dr. WituiAm C. Bacuey, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will lecture this year during the summer session 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. JoHN Priest GREENE, president of Wil- 
liam Jewell College at Liberty, Missouri, from 
1892 to 1923, died on March 11. 

Dr. EUGENE CUNNINGHAM Branson, for the 
last twenty years head of the department of 
rural social economies in the University of 
North Carolina, died on Mareh 13. Dr. Branson 
spent his entire teaching career in the South. 
He had been principal of a high school at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, superintendent of pub- 
lie schools at Wilson and Athens, Georgia; and 
professor of pedagogy at the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial School. He was president of the 
State Normal School of Georgia, from 1900 to 
1912, and head of its department of rural eco- 
nomics and sociology from 1912 until he went 
to the University of North Carolina in 1914. 


BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN, who had for more 
than thirty years been closely identified with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts until he retired as 
secretary in 1925, died on March 18, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Mr. Gilman was a student 
of psychology, lecturing at Princeton, Columbia 
and Harvard Universities and having been for a 
year instructor in psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity. He was one of twenty-six founders of the 
American Psychological Association in 1892. 


Dr. WiLu1AM L. FELtTeER, who retired on Feb- 
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ruary 3 as principal of Girls’ High School, in 
Brooklyn, New York, after forty-nine years’ 
service in the city’s school system, died on 
March 19, at the age of seventy years. 

WituiaMm J. LEwIs, district superintendent of 
schools of the third supervisory district of 
Oneida County, New York, died at his home in 
Clinton on February 19th, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was sixty-eight years old. 

THE annual Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Week 
will be held from March 29 to April 1, under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
All sessions will be conducted as joint meetings 
with the Southeastern Convention District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
The program includes nearly a hundred round- 
table conferences, general sessions, demonstra- 
tion lessons and psychological clinics. 


Tue third annual Conference on Teacher 
Ydueation will be held at the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, from May 4 to 6. 
The general theme will be “Relations of Extra- 
Curriculum Activities to Teacher Education.” 
Among the speakers will be Dr. George D. 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Bernard L. Jefferson, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Dr. Walter O. Shriner, of 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

THE Summer Institute of Euthenies will hold 
its eighth annual session at Vassar College from 
June 28 to August 9. It offers courses in ehild 
psychology, adolescent psychology, mental hy- 
giene, physiology and nutrition, interior decora- 
tion, household technology, problems of the 
modern family and parent education leader- 
ship. A nursery school for children from two 
to five years old is run in connection with the 
institute, and this year there will be in addi- 
tion a school for older children, five to six and 
a half, if registrations by May 1 warrant it. 

A TEN per cent. salary reduction for the fae- 
ulty and staff of Stanford University, effective 
next October, has been voted by the board of 
trustees. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur stated that 
should the university’s income exceed the present 
expectation a proportional distribution will be 
made to those whose salaries have been reduced. 

By action of the board of trustees of Cornell 
University and with the approval of the Board 
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of Regents, undergraduate professional courses 
in forestry are to be discontinued at the State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
when students now enrolled in such courses have 
been graduated. The final class will be gradu- 
ated at the end of the academic year 1935-36. 
The state will continue to offer professional 
courses in forestry at the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse. The present per- 
manent staff in the department of forestry at 
the College of Agriculture will be continued, 
and elementary courses in wood-lot management, 
extension work in forestry and graduate work 
in the general field of forestry will be continued. 


The Christian Science Monitor writes: “In the 
final day of its annual convention at Tampa, 
Florida, the Florida State Federation of Labor 
extended a sympathetic hand to the school 
teachers of the state, as a protest against threat- 
ened state-wide cuts of teachers’ salaries and an 
expression of the necessity of keeping the entire 
educational system up to a high standard, most 
especially as concerns the public schools. This 
action of the labor federation is regarded as ¢ 
definite tie-up with the educational interests of 
the state and is looked on as a factor of im- 
portance in the present educational crisis.” 


Montana Education states that action was 
taken by the board of trustees of District No. 1 
at Butte recently when it voted to abolish the 
office of superintendent of schools as an effort 
at economy. The action of the board provides 
that the duties of city superintendent shall be 
handled by the principal of the high school, who 
shall be known as “supervising principal,” 
working with the principals of the other schools. 
The supervising principal is to be clothed with 
all the powers and duties of the city superin- 
tendent. 


BaRNARD COLLEGE, Columbia University, has 
acquired a ten-acre tract in Yorktown, West- 
chester County, as a site for a permanent camp 
to be used by students and faculty members 
during week-ends or vacations. The fund with 
which the site was acquired was raised by the 
Associate Alumnae of the college. Other money 
in the fund will be used to improve the acreage 
with typical eamp buildings. Work on the main 
camp house will be started early this spring. 
The college eamp property is near Ossining, in 
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a rolling and beautifully wooded part of West- 
chester. The estates of Gerard Swope, George 
Naumburg, C. B. Warren and Mrs. Holbrook 
Blinn are in the immediate vicinity. 

A Few Brooklyn, New York, school children 
will receive two weeks’ vacation in a summer 
camp each year under the terms of a $3,000 me- 
morial fund established in honor of the late Dr. 
James M. Edsall, district superintendent, whose 
acceptance has been approved by the Board of 
Superintendents and recommended to the Board 
of Edueation. About 37,000 children in school 
districts No. 26 and 28, over which Dr. Edsall 
presided until his death in 1931, will be eligible 
for the vacation. The selections will be made 
in June each year by a committee of principals 
chosen by the district superintendent, now 
Frank J. Arnold, and the awards will be made 
by Superintendent O’Shea on the basis of char- 
acter, health and need. Warren M. Van Name 
is president of the James M. Edsall Memorial 
Association. 


THE school board of Evansville, Indiana, con- 
siders the proposed bills centralizing authority 
in a state board of education unwise. It re- 
solves: “That this board be and it is hereby op- 
posed to the passage of said bills and the sec- 
retary is hereby instructed to enter this resolu- 
tion upon the minutes; that a copy thereof, 
signed by the president and secretary, be sent 
to each of our Representatives and Senators in 
the Legislature, accompanied by letter request- 
ing their cooperation in defeating said bills.” 
Every section of the bill, except Section 6, is 
said to take away the right or certain rights of 
local control of schools. For instance, the bill 
provides that when extra teachers are believed 
necessary, an emergency for the same shall be 
declared and the right of declaring an emer- 
geney is left with the State Board of Edueation. 


Tue London Times reports that there were 
renewed disorders at Breslau University on 
January 24 when the Jewish Professor Cohn 
resumed his lectures. Professor Cohn, recently 
promoted from a lectureship at Frankfurt to 
his chair at Breslau, was supported by his col- 
leagues against the first anti-Semitie attacks 
made upon him, but when he made a non-com- 
mittal answer to a newspaper round-robin ask- 
ing if Trotsky should be granted asylum in Ger- 
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many they issued a statement saying that his 
further activity at the university would be in- 
supportable. Later, they retreated from this 
standpoint under pressure from Berlin and 
from academic opinion generally, and prepara- 
tions were made to ensure that Professor Cohn 
could continue his work. He was able to de- 
liver his lecture, but in other parts of the uni- 
versity anti-Semitic students distributed evil- 
smelling and lachrymatory chemicals and ex- 
ploded maroons until the police were called in 
and the university was cleared. Afterwards 
erowds outside shouted anti-Semitic slogans in 
chorus, and had to be dispersed with truncheons. 
Several arrests were made. 


A LARGE deputation representing the Catholic 
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Taxpayers’ Association of Ontario on January 
13 waited upon Mr. Henry, the Premier of the 
Province of Ontario, to urge that the Assess- 
ment Act should be so amended as to make 
available a share of the school taxes levied on 
corporations and public utilities for separate 
Roman Catholic schools. Under the present 
system individual Catholics pay separate taxes 
for the maintenance of their own schools, and 
a corporation can voluntarily vote to allocate 
part of its taxes to Catholic schools; but the 
deputation wishes to ensure that the taxes paid 
by corporations and public utilities should be 
divided between the two sets of schools in pro- 
portions according to the number of children 
attending them. 


DISCUSSION 


COMMENSURATE GRADING OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS 


Mr. SratnaKer’s note on the difficulty of 
getting commensurate grades of students’ com- 
positions from various English instructors at 
the University of Chicago (ScHOOL AND Society, 
January 14) suggests one of the most con- 
spicuous and perplexing problems of instruction 
in composition, at least from a pedagogical 
point of view. The experience he records is 
probably typical of what would happen gen- 
erally in departments of English, if indeed the 
spread in grades of the same paper would not 
be more marked in most. 

Without going into a trail of experience and 
reasoning, I should like to suggest the possible 
reasons for this variance and a hint of remedies. 

The undergraduate and graduate training of 
teachers of English is notably not directed 
toward this important phase of their work. 
Almost without exception their training is in 
literature and almost without exception their 
first teaching is in ecomposition—which depends 
primarily upon a knowledge of the current 
English language and of psychology, and a 
fund of general rather than literary informa- 
tion. 

Disregarding the notable differences in tem- 
perament and taste among teachers of English, 
the discrepancies in evaluating written work 
probably come from three general sources, all 


having their background in this lack of train- 
ing: 

(1) From eertain arbitrary rulings, now be- 
coming more and more uncommon, such as fail- 
ing papers for a definite number of misspelled 
words, or for the use of slang, without regard 
to their other qualities. One paper was graded 
A and F by two members of the same staff in a 
study of theme grading: the F because it con- 
tained some slang words, the A because it was 
fresh and original. 

(2) From varying weight given to the more 
pervasive qualities of composition, such as 
value of the subject-matter, interest for a 
reader, organization and coherence. There are 
still many teachers who almost ignore these re- 
quirements of good writing, as well as en- 
thusiasts who consider no others. 

(3) From varying opinion of the importance 
and reputability of particular forms and con- 
structions—split infinitives, gerund construc- 
tions, distinctions in meaning (such as apt- 
liable-likely) ... The fact is that almost no 
instructor in elementary composition has had 
any training in current English. Even doctors 
of philosophy are likely to be innocent of forms 
and syntax since 1500, as they often show in 
both teaching and writing. Except for those 
who have by nature a sensitive ear for usage 
and style, which unfortunately can not be con- 
veyed to others, the amateur teachers tend to 
fall into twe groups, one relatively insensible 
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to form and phrase, the other applying 
mechanically the accumulated rules of prescrip- 
tive grammar. The majority probably escape 
to the Promised Land of literature courses be- 
fore they attain a real perspective of the mod- 
ern language. 

The natural remedy, consequently, would 
seem to be not directions for reading themes, 
but a little instruction. One of the first duties 
of a staff of composition teachers is to realize 
these divergencies and, without arbitrarily limit- 
ing the work of the individual instructor, to set 
up some common goal, which would of course 
vary according to the temper of the various 
institutions. Absolute uniformity can never be 
reached and may not be desirable, but an in- 
ereased professional interest in the problem and 
especially in the language itself would go far 
toward removing present discrepancies in grad- 
ing, unsatisfactory to student and teacher alike. 

The first two sources of variation noted may 
be to a considerable extent removed by discus- 
sions in which preferences and prejudices are 
brought out into the open and some reasonable 
agreement reached. The variations in linguistic 
taste and knowledge will be more difficult to 
reach, for teachers of English are as tenacious 
of custom as laymen. Neither composition 
“scales” nor common marking of specimen 
themes will get at the root of the matter, though 
the latter at least is useful. 

A rather systematic study of modern English 
usage is probably the best remedy. The specific 
provisions of the “handbook” or “grammar” 
probably used in the course might be critically 
surveyed, with increased perspective of and 
agreement upon the usage to be encouraged in 
students. A genuinely scientific grammar, like 
Professor Curme’s “Syntax,” is perhaps too 
technical for most instructors, but a realistic 
and provocative study like S. A. Leonard’s 
“Current English Usage” (with its sensible 
“Conelusions”) would go far toward developing 
a feeling for actual English speech. Compared 
with the tiresome administrative red tape 
usually occupying staff meetings of a freshman 
course, such a study of the wealth of our lan- 
guage is sheer fun—and would go far toward 
& more commensurate grading of papers. 

P. G. PERRIN 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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COORDINATION OF THE WORK OF 
COLLEGE HONOR SOCIETIES 


On the average college campus to-day there is 
a multiplicity (most of us would say, a 
plethora) of organizations. Among them are 
numbers of departmental or divisional elubs, 
some local, many of them national honor 
societies. Also, among them there is a good 
deal of duplication, a good deal of routine 
drudgery and, only sometimes—notably under 
right leaders—a generous measure of interest. 
But usually the programs of these societies, like 
those of the departments they represent, are 
integrated only by the institution of which they 
are a part. It was with the idea of vitalizing 
and coordinating the work of all these organ- 
izations that the following plan was worked 
out last spring by the executive committee of 
Phi Kappa Phi at the University of New 
Mexico, though not fully put into effect. How- 
ever, it should be observed that the society of 
Phi Beta Kappa could quite as well play the 
role here created for the younger honor organ- 
ization. 

(1) Recognition is given to two different 
groups of students, those of academic and those 
of creative superiority. During the last month 
of the freshman year the top 10 per cent. of 
each group is to be selected—the first on the 
basis of marks received, the latter by judgment 
of faculties in musie, art, creative writing, sci- 
ence and mechanies. Certificates are to be 
awarded the whole group during suitable exer- 
cises before the student body. 

(2) By the middle of his sophomore year 
each of those selected, in order to become eligible 
for membership in Phi Kappa Phi, must indi- 
cate a field of special interest. In this field he 
will complete, previous to the middle of his 
senior year, a five-thousand-word thesis, or an 
original piece of creative writing, musical eom- 
position, painting, sculpture, experimentation or 
mechanical invention. However, any other stu- 
dent may enter the field during these two years 
upon receiving the approval of his major pro- 
fessor. 

(3) During these two years the student is to 
be advised by and receive assistance from a 
committee of three from the society organized 
for the purpose of fostering interest in the 
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particular field in which he is working; for 
example, Delta Pi Sigma in mathematics. He 


shall be free to consult with his committee at 
any time, and it is expected that this committee 
will refer his problems to the membership of 
the society. It is recommended that his election 
to this club or society take place only with the 
approval of his advisory committee. 

(4) Selection for membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi shall be based both upon consideration of 
marks for scholarship received during the col- 
lege course in accordance with the rules of the 
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national organization and upon the quality of 
the piece of special work done, the latter to 
be judged by a committee including a member 
from each department represented by a con- 
testant, so far as this is feasible. 

Integration is one of the generally acknowl- 
edged needs in college administration. Phi 
Kappa Phi and Phi Beta Kappa by use of some 
such device may conceivably win for themselves 
a new dignity and a new usefulness. 

JAY C. KNOpDE 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXIco 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OTHER FRANCE 

THE end of the Nice conference saw me leav- 
ing the “Cote d’Azur” for the lofty Alpine 
region of Haute Savoie. A marvelous two-day 
journey over the Route des Alpes in a P. L. M. 
“auto-ear” brought me to Annecy and its in- 
comparable lake. In this forty-eight hour 
ascent from the semi-tropical Riviera, with its 
palms, blue sea and gleaming white villas, to 
the land of mists among peaks, shining lakes 
and mountain chalets, I sensed spiritual as well 
as physical contrasts. I quickly became aware 
of a reversion to old-world ideas and creeds. 
From the France of radical idealism in polities 
and society, of religious “indifférentisme” and 
of progressive tendencies in education I was 
plunged suddenly into the France of great 
traditions, of religious and social conservatism, 
of an idealism equally potent but with a strik- 
ingly different orientation. 

The family whose generous hospitality I en- 
joyed for three days has been established in 
the Savoie since the twelfth century. As is 
characteristic of France, whose younger sons 
generally prefer the comfortable security of 
unadventurous careers at home to the lure of 
new scenes and experiences abroad, this family 
has such incredibly numerous ramifications of 
kinship that the shores of Lake Annecy seem 
veritably peopled by its members, immediate 
and collateral. 


And the size of the families! One rubbed 


one’s eyes and asked oneself if this really was 
the century of women’s rights and birth control 
and if this could possibly be the France of the 
stationary birth-rate about which one reads so 


much. My friend is one of ten and has seven 
brothers and sisters still living. He himself, at 
the age of forty-six, is father of eleven, of whom 
nine are alive (and very lively, as I discovered). 
I attended the weekly family reunion, at the 
home of my friend’s mother; we sat down to the 
bountiful Sunday dinner, twenty-eight strong 
at the grown-ups’ table. And the children? No 
one seemed to know exactly how many there 
were and I despaired of being able to count 
them. 

To me, from America where a family of five 
is abnormally large and where family ties are 
loose, this was a unique and illuminating ex- 
perience. We Americans have no conception of 
the strength of family loyalties in France, of 
the solidarity of family traditions, of the per- 
sistence of family customs, of the tenacity of 
all the physical and spiritual ties that bind the 
individual to the family. Despite the dull con- 
servatism and the inevitable immolation of in- 
dividuality induced by this superexaltation of 
the family, it is productive also of an extra- 
ordinary spiritual quality in the devotion it 
arouses. In these days when youth, the youth 
of America particularly, is unhappy and dis- 
illusioned because of the lack of a motivating, 
unifying spiritual ideal, one feels that France 
has preserved in the family a focal point for 
an impulsive idealism which is of tremendous 
value. With chaos, confusion, discontent and 
revolt everywhere to-day, it is a comfort to 
realize that there still is an age-old human in- 
stitution as stanch and as respected as the 
French family. 

To be sure, so firm an allegiance to an institu- 
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tion encrusted with centuries’ old accretions en- 
tails serious sacrifices. It undoubtedly fosters 
a “vis inertiae,” a passive complacency, a lack 
of adaptability and resourcefulness, an insen- 
sitiveness to the needs of society as a whole. 
The paucity in France of the type of generalized 
public spirit and voluntary public service which 
is the pride of Anglo-Saxon countries is prob- 
ably due to the absorbing demands of the family. 

In the many talks I had with my friend I 
was struck by the frequency with which he re- 
verted to the subject of the welfare of the 
family as fundamental to the perpetuation of 
all that is desirable in French social and eco- 
nomic life. He is the proprietor of a paper mill 
which has been in the family for 150 years, and 
some of his workers’ families have been con- 
nected with the company for five generations. 
I made some innocently meant remark about the 
benefits of free trade. “Free trade! Never!” 
he exclaimed, “it would destroy the family, 
disrupt our society and kill religion.” He went 
on to explain that free entry of foodstuffs 
would impoverish the French peasant, the back- 
bone of France, induce a drift into the cities 
and completely break up family life. “My 
factory,’ he said, “would have to be moved to 
Sweden or some where much nearer the source 
of the necessary wood-pulp, and then what 
would become of our family? It would be 
scattered to the four winds.” 

When we spoke about education, again it was 
clear that the safety of the family and of family 
ideals is the decisive factor in the philosophy 
and scheme of education of the conservatively- 
minded Frenchman. As we drove about the 
beautiful countryside I noticed handsome school 
buildings recently completed or in course of 
construction. I took for granted that they were 
government schools, but my friend very abruptly 
corrected me. “Those are our schools,” he said 
with considerable pride in his voice, “and I am 
on the committee of administration of two of 
them.” By “our schools” he meant the “écoles 
libres,’ owned and controlled by the more 
ardent Catholies, who are violently opposed to 
state-controlled education. “Since the fanatical 
enemies of the Church brought their campaign 
of persecution to a successful concluson, closed 
church schools and eliminated the ‘religious’ as 
teachers in the state schools, we have had great 
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difficulty in providing educational facilities of 
the right sort for our children. Conditions have 
improved since the ‘union saerée’ of the war-time 
and now we are gaining strength and building 
more schools. The clergy are not allowed to 
own and manage schools, so we appoint lay 
committees who are responsible to the state 
authorities, although most of the teaching is 
done by men and women in holy orders. Our 
schools are so efficient that even the less re- 
ligious-minded members of the community send 
their children to them. Sixty per cent. of the 
children of school age in this Department are 
in the ‘écoles libres’ and more would come if 
there were room.” 

“There must be no conflict between the ideals 
of the school and of the family,” he continued. 
“An education without religion is bad eduea- 
tion and the poison of atheism will reach even 
the roots of society by corrupting morals and 
destroying family life.” 

I had the temerity to raise the question of the 
“éceole unique” and was almost struck dumb by 
the vigor of his denunciation. “The ‘école 
unique’ is a diabolical scheme—the first step 
towards a complete monopoly of public educa- 
tion. The state has no right to impose its will 
in matters of education.” 

It is probably true that only the worst ex- 
tremists favor a return to monopoly in eduea- 
tion, whether in the hands of the church or of 
the state, and likewise true that the “école 
unique” will fairly soon become a reality, 
despite the growing political power of the ag- 
gressive supporters of the denominational 
schools. The field of action left for the latter 
will, in all probability, be sufficiently broad so 
that they will become gradually reconciled to 
the idea of a “common school.” 

I should like to go on and expatiate on other 
“old world” educational ideas propounded by 
my friend. His views on coedueation, sex- 
instruction and ethical teaching all sounded very 
quaint, coming as I did from a conference on 
the “newer education.” We very amicably dis- 
agreed on most of them, and the bonds of 
friendship forged in the furnace of war-time ex- 
periences were strengthened rather than other- 
wise. For, however strong my intellectual 
repugnance to his adamantine opinions and the 
pontifical manner in which he expressed them, 
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I felt a tremendous respect for the exalted 
traditions, out-moded though they are, in which 
he believes with all the sincerity of a simple 
but saintly soul. It is positively refreshing, in 
this day when one is used to having even the 
most venerable institutions subjected to im- 
placable examination, which more often than 
not is in the nature of an inquest, to discover 
so ardent a devotion to old ideals and practises. 

For this very intimate glimpse of the “other 
France” I was very grateful. I left Annecy 
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with an increased understanding and a height- 
ened appreciation of the inner spiritual quality 
of the race which burns with so bright a flame 
in time of stress, but which ordinarily is ob- 
secured by the froth and frivolity, the self-inter- 
est and opportunism which the superficial 
observer sees. France has many sides, and 
perhaps the least easily visible is the most 
potent. 
H. L. Scorr 


RosBerT COLLEGE, ISTANBUL 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 

In 1927 the Child Guidance 
founded with the assistance of the Common- 
wealth Fund, and in the course of five years it 
has embarked on many varied and fruitful ac- 
tivities. It has established suecessful clinies in 
many parts of the country. Mr. Barry Smith, 
the general director of the Commonwealth Fund, 
said at a meeting held by the council on Janu- 
ary 23rd that no child guidance elinie in Amer- 
ica did a better piece of work or was more 
sanely and soundly directed than the London 
clinic. The Glasgow clinic is in a Roman Cath- 
olic training college, and draws on a population 
which could keep more than one elinie going, 
for Glasgow has over forty Catholie schools. 
The Liverpool clinic, which has been running 
for about three years, has become a definite part 
of the social, medical and educational service of 
the community, and the Manchester clinie, 
started a few months ago, is already flourish- 
ing. The Birmingham clinic is under the local 
edueation authority, and the experiment seems 
to be suecessful; the East London elinie of the 
Jewish Health Organization is the oldest child 
guidance clinie in Britain. Dr. William Moodie, 
who gave a short account of the work of the 
council, said that in addition to starting clinics 
it had a great deal of interest in the training of 
social workers; that it lent qualified workers 
and psychologists to clinies in their initial 
stages, gave courses of lectures to interested 
professional groups, kept a record of schools, 
homes and institutions to which children could 


As Dr. 


Council was 


be sent, and saw numberless visitors. 


Moodie explained, the child guidance clinic is a 


clinie of a special kind. It treats, not by any 
definite kind of mental therapy, but by altering 
the child’s environment and helping him to ad- 
just himself. One of the duties of the elinie is 
to advise on the handling of any kind of be- 
havior and edueational difficulty, and to find 
out the total life situation of the child: how he 
reacts in the home, in the school and in the 
playground; how he gets on with his brothers 
and schoolfellows, and how he fits into the 
school curriculum. This kind of researeh nat- 
urally provides unique material with which 
social workers and others can be trained. No 
other clinie could eall upon such detailed and 
valuable environmental reports. The policy of 
altering the child’s environment brings the 
worker at once into contact with the problem, 
not so much of child guidance, as of parental 
guidance. The social worker in the child gui- 
dance clinic has actually to handle adults much 
more than she has to handle children. The 
paradoxical result is therefore that child gui- 
dance workers are substantially trained for 
adult work, and the system of lending workers 
operates not only in the child: guidance elinies, 
but also in adult psychiatric and allied clinics. 
An important feature of the council’s work is 
that it directs its educational activities princi- 
pally towards professional groups—medical 
men and women, teachers and social workers— 
rather than to the public at large. Dr. R. H. 
Crowley, in an enthusiastic appreciation of the 
council, spoke of the rapid progress of the child 
guidance “movement,” but Mr. Barry Smith 
chided him for the use of this term. He pointed 
out that in things mental, which are necessarily 
intangible, a popular movement is always open 
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to the great danger that people who do not un- 
derstand what it is all about are likely to get 
hold of one or two ideas and run away with 
them. The policy of addressing the professional 
mind is the strength of the council, and it loses 
nothing and gains a great deal by its caution 
and conservative spirit. Not the least impor- 
tant of its virtues is that it affords an unspec- 
tacular link between the British and American 
peoples.—The British Medical Journal. 


OVERWORKING GERMAN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

In spite of many reforms in the public 
schools, hygienie principles have not been suffi- 
ciently applied to the problem of fatigue caused 
by intensive study or long hours. The burden- 
ing of school children is still a subject of much 
discussion. To be sure, the schools should not 
be made solely responsible, for personal and 
domestic conditions may be incriminated in 
part. However, the schools would aid in solv- 
ing the question if they would base their peda- 
gogic theories to a greater extent on physio- 
logie considerations. 

There are three factors that constantly cause 
complaint: home work, the long recitation pe- 
riods and extracurricular activities. Frequently, 
the child is overtaxed beyond the point of re- 
covery. The child’s physiologic functions be- 
come impaired, and the true condition is not 
recognized. He is thought to have become in- 
dolent or indifferent. An overburdening of 
younger children may easily occur when spurred 
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on unduly by the older members of the class. 
That is especially the case when children are 
suffering from some health disturbance that has 
no striking outward manifestations. Enlarged 
tonsils, eye defects and other abnormalities that 
might be easily remedied if recognized may pass 
unobserved. Loss of interest in studies and 
frequent headaches may appear, yet the child 
may dissipate his energies in trying to keep 
up with the class. If these manifestations are 
associated with puberty, the unfavorable effects 
are enhanced. Then, too, there are children with 
subnormal intelligence who become more quickly 
exhausted by their futile efforts. These factors 
become much worse if, because of overlarge 
classes, the individual does not receive sufficient 
attention. 

To counteract the injuries to health resulting 
from overburdening, pediatricians have recom- 
mended to the school authorities the omission 
of all school work on certain afternoons, more 
frequent holidays, dispensing with assignments 
over the week end, restriction of home work, 
reduction in the number of separate subjects 
studied, diminution in the number of school 
hours, and suggestions as to the maximum time 
to be spent on home work. Special attention 
should be given to the beginning classes to see 
that they are not overburdened. School work 
must not begin so early that time for sleep is 
shortened, and, if there is an afternoon session, 
it must be preceded by a really adequate rest 
period.—Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1932’ 


THIS annual list is an attempt to discover all 
American books, pamphlet material and reports 
in the field of education in its broadest sense, 
excluding courses of study from various cities 
and states, and books on religious education. 

The starred titles are those included in the 
“Sixty Edueational Books of 1932” published in 
the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion for April, 1932. 

Some interesting reference books have ap- 
peared in this year’s list. “Leaders in Eduea- 

1 Prepared by Joseph L. Wheeler, Mary Rebecca 


Lingenfelter, and Rea J. Steele, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


tion: a biographical directory,” edited by Dr. 
Cattell; a new edition of “American Universi- 
ties and Colleges,” published by the American 
Council of Education; the “Personnel Biblio- 
graphical Index,” by W. H. Cowley; and the 
“Catalog: units of work, activities, projects, 
ete.,” by A. E. Carey and others of the staff in 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

As a “barometer” of current trends, this 
year’s list shows that “higher education” still 
leads all groups in size with “administration” a 
close second. A few more books of education 
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in foreign countries have appeared, while ‘‘edu- 
eational psychology” and “teaching methods,” 
especially in elementary grades, have some im- 
portant contributions. The nature and possibil- 
ities of the present guidance movement, empha- 
sizing the recreational, health and civic-social 
aspects, have made it advisable to change our 
subject heading from “vocational guidance” to 
“euidanee and personnel service.” 

The list is of special value to educators, re- 
search workers and librarians as a key to valu- 
able pamphlet material (some of it in mimeo- 
graph form) as well as to the better known 
books. 

The following list numbers 831 titles, as com- 
pared with 532, 685, 777, of 1929, 1930 and 
1931, respectively. Every effort has been put 
forth to make it as complete as possible by 
checking the Cumulative Book Index, Educa- 
tion Index, over 100 current education periodi- 
cals, government lists and publishers catalogues, 
and the Library of the U. Office of Eduea- 
tion. Any missing data as to pages, prices, ete., 
are due to lack of response from publishers. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


(1) History, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 
or EDUCATION 
Adams, J. E., and Taylor, W. S. An introduction to 
education and the teaching process. 668p. 1932 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Alzona, Encarnacion, 
Philippines, 1565-1930 ; 


A history of education in the 
first ed. 8390p. 1932. Dr. 


Alzona, College of Liberal Arts, Univ. . the 
Philippines, Manila, Philippine Islands. $2.80. 
Biddle, W. W. Propaganda and education. (Cont. 


to educ. No. 531.) 84p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 2 

Blackhurst, J. H. Introducing > education. 319p. 
1932. Longmans. 2.50. 


Blackhurst, J. H. Wal ook for Introducing educa- 
tion; form A. 87p. 1952. Longmans, $.80 paper. 

Bogoslovsky, C. S. von H. The educational crisis in 
Sweden, in the light of -macigigg experience. 3801p. 
1932. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Bonser, F. G. Life needs and education, 288p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. 2.00. 

Botsford, E. H. Fifty years ee Williams under the 
administrations of Presidents Chadbourne, Carter, 


Hewitt, Hopkins and Garfield. Book III. 90p. 
19352. Eagle Printing and Binding Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. $1.50. 





Sowden, H. S. Two hundred years of education, bi- 
centennial, 1733-1933, Savannah, Chatham County, 


Georgia. 3881p. 1932. Dietz Printing Co., 109 E. 
Cary St., Richmond, Va. $3.00. 

Brainerd, Heloise. Intellectual cooperation between 
the Americas. (Educ. series, No. 15.) 17p. 1932. 
Pan Amer. Union. §. 05. 


*Brewer, J. M. Education as guidance; an examina- 
tion of the possibilities of a curriculum in terms 


of life activities, in eleme ntary and secondary 
school and college. 668p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.75. 
Cattell, J. McK., ed. Leaders in education: a_ bio- 


graphical directory. 1037p. 1932. Science Press. 


$10.00. 
Cavenagh, F. A., ed. Herbert Spencer on education. 
2338p. 1932. Cambridge Univ. Press, Macmillan, 


N. Y. $2.00. 
Chadbourne, A. H., comp. 
education in Maine: a 


Readings in the history of 
collection of sources and 
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readings concerning the history of Maine and the 
development of educational theory and practice. 
104p. 1932. Burr Printing Co., 125 Franklin St., 
Bangor, Me. $2.00. 

Cobb, Ernest. One foot on the ground: a plea for 
common sense in education, 248p. 1932. Put- 
nam. $2.00. 

Commission on Christian Education in Japan. Chris- 
tian education in Japan: a study. 247p. 19382 
Inter national Missionary Council, 419 Path Ave., 
IN. 3. C, S250. 

Counts, G. S. Dare the school build a new social 
order? (Pamphlets, No. 11.) S6p. 19382. Day. 
$.25. 

Crawford, A. B. 
status and significant trends 
associations of the United States. 
Bur. of school service bul. Vol. IV, 
1932. The Campus Bookstore, Univ. 
ington, Ky. $.50. 

Curoe, P. R. V. Recent trends in education. 
1932. Globe Bk. §$.80. 

De la Fontainerie, F., ed. and trans. 


A critical analysis of the present 
‘of state education 
(Univ. of 
No. 4.) 
of Ky., Lex- 


90p. 


French liber- 


a and education in the eighteenth century. 
3885p. 1932. McGraw-Hill. $2.25. 


Dobson, J. F. Ancient education and its meaning to 
us. 205p. 1932. Longmans. $1.75. 
Gorseline, D. E. Effect of schooling upon income, 


(Thesis.) 284p. 1932. Ind. Univ. Library. For 
exchange purposes, 
PT Erdman. New learning in old Egypt. _99p. 





Press, 347 Madison Ave., N, Y. 


: pioneer 

peeedy * 9295p. eee = ‘Printing 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. A 

Hauck, A. A. Some educational factors affecting the 
relations between Canada and the United States. 
100p. 1932. The Author, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. $1.00; $.50 paper. 

Hopkins, E. M. Change is opportunity. 30p. 1932. 
Dartmouth College Publications, Parkhurst Hall, 
Hanover, N. H. $1.09. 

*Horne, H. H. Democratic philosophy of education. 
547p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.50. 

International Institute of Inteliectual Cooperation. 
Reorganization of education in China, by the 
League of nations mission of educational experts. 
by C. H. Becker and others. 200p. 1932. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. $1.00. 

Kandel, I. L., ed. (Eighth) Educational yearbook of 
the International Institute of Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. 7211p. 1932. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $4.50 


Education and the social crisis 
proposed program. 90p. 1932. Liveright. $1.25. 

Kimball, E. P. Sociology and education: an analysis 
of the theories of Spencer and Ward. 32 3p. 1952. 
Columbia U cv Press. $4.50. 

Kinneman, J. Society and education. 558p. 195 
Maemillan. “so 2.00. 

Kornis, Julius. “Education in Hungary. (Studies of 
International Institute of Teachers College, No. 13.) 
289p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $3.00. 

Kulp, D. H. Educational sociology. 5911p. 1932. 
Longmans. $3.50. 

Learned, W. S. Realism in American education. (In- 

glis lecture.) 7Op. 1932. Harvard Univ. Press. 

0. 


The educational “ae of Richard 
(Cont. to educ. No. 106.) 213p. 193: 
$1.25. 

education. 


Kilpatrick, W. H. 






Loomis, B. W. 
Edwards. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

MeGucken, William, The Jesuits and 
8352p. 1932. Bruce Pub. Co. $4.00. 

Marique, Pee History of Christian education, Vol. 
III. 286p. 1932. Fordham Univ. Press, 233 
Broadway, N. Y. C. $2.5 

Martin, G. H. Essentials of education. 
Sadger. $2.50. 

Maurer, C. L. Early 
sylvania. 284p. 


217p. 1932 
Lutheran education in Penn- 
1932. Dorrance, $3.00. 

Monroe, Paul. Essays in comparative education. 
Republished papers, Vol, II. (Columbia univ. 
Teachers college, International institute, studies, 
Le 15.) — 1932. Teachers College, Colum- 
ia. 

Pn wee C. The evolving common school. 62p. 

~ Harvard Univ, Press. $1.00. 

Mullinger, J. B. Schools of Charles the Great and 
the restoration of education in the ninth century. 

(Reprint.) 1938p. 1932. Stechert. $4.00. 
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National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
a9 


discussed in lay magazines, February 1, 1932 
(Edue. research service. Circular, No. 2) Mimeo- 
graphed. 12p. 1932. The Association. With sub- 


scription to educ. research service. 
National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 


discussed in lay magazines, April 1, 1932. (Edue. 
research service. Circular, No. 3.)  Mimeographed. 
lip. 1932. The Association. With subscription 


to edue. research service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
diseussed in lay magazines, June 1, 1932 (Educ. 
research service. Circular, No. 7.) Mimeographed. 
lip. 19382. The Association. With subscription 
to educ. research service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, July 1—October 1, 1932. 
(Educ. research service. Circular, No. 10.) Mim- 
eographed. 14p. 19382. The Association. With 
subscription to edue, research service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 


discussed in lay magazines, December 1, 1932. 
(iedue. research service. Circular, No. 12.) Mime- 
ographed. 1p. 19382 The Association. With 


research service. 
The theory of education in the United 
0. 


subscription to edue. 


160p. 1938 Harcourt. $2.0 
Orange, 4 M E conomic basis of Linens aa 31p. 
= ™ . Y. Labor News Co., 45 Rose St., N. Y. C. 
10. 
Payne, E. G., ed. Readings in educational sociology, 
Vol. I. 3876p. 1932. Prentice Hall. $3.00. 
Peake, C. H. Nationalism and education in modern 
China. 254p. 1932. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.00. 
Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 


Pennsylvania studies itself: educational problems 
in Pennsylvania. (State study release, No. 1.) 
14p. 1932. The Department. Gratis. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. A 
ten-year program of education for Pennsylvania. 
(State study release, No. 2.) 15p. 1932. The 
Department. Gratis. 

Raby, Sister J. M. A critical study of the new edu- 
eation. (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ, research 
monograph, Vol. VII, No. 1.) 1238p. 1932. Cath- 
olic Educ. Press. Subscription to monographs, 
$3.25 per yr. 

Rank, Otto. Modern education: a eritique of its fun- 
damental a: tr. by M. E. Moxon. 2438p. 1932 


Knopf. $2.5 

Raup, R. B. sine in philosophy of education. 
Rev. ed. (Teachers college syllabi, No. 14.) 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia.  $.25. 

Redmond, Sister M. J. Laicism in the schools of 
France. a 79p. 1932. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. $1.25 

Richardson, L. B. History of Dartmouth college. 2 
vol. 854p. 1932. Dartmouth College Publica- 
tions, Parkhurst Hall, Hanover, N. H. 7.50. 

*Russell, Bertrand. Education and the modern world. 
245p. 1932. Norton. $2.50. 


Salmon, David, ed. The practical parts of Lancaster's 
Improvements and Bell’s Experiment. 2 
Cambridge Univ. Press, Macmillan, N. Y. C. 

Schmidt, A. W. The development of a state’s mini- 
mum educational program. (Cont. to educ. No. 
oT Sb. 105p. 19382. Teachers College, Columbia. 

50, 

Schohaus, Willi. Dark places of education; with a 

collection of seventy-eight reports of school experi- 


ences ; tr. by Mary Chadwick. 35lp. 1932. Henry 
Holt. $2.75. 

Schutte, T. H., ed. en in education. 521p. 
1932. Macmillan. $2.50 


Selle, E. S. The organization and activities of the 
National education association: a case study in 
educational sociology. (Cont. to educ. No. 513.) 
180p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 

Skillman, D. B. The biography of a college; being 
the history of the first century of the life of Lafay- 
ette college. 2 vol. 403p; 416p. 1932. Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. $10.00. 

Smith College. Historical handbook of Smith Col- 
lege. 32p. 1932. The Author. Gratis. 

Taba, Hilda. Dynamics of education; a methodology 
of progressive educational thought. 278p. 1932. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 
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Tewksbury, D. G. The founding of American col- 
leges and universities before the Civil war, with 
particular reference to the religious influences 


bearing upon the college movement. (Cont. to 
edue. No. 543.) 254p. 1932. Teachers College, 


Columbia, $2.50. 


U. S. Office of Education. Education in Belgium, by 
J. F. Abel. (Bul. 1932, No. 5.) 145p. 1932. 
Supt. of Doc.  $.15. 


o 


Edueation in the Virgin 
(Leaflet, No. 42.) 4p. 


1, S. Office of Education. 
Islands, by A. F. Lindmore. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

Office of E ducation, | The history of the munici- 
Be aie oo in the United States, by R. H. Eckel- 
berry. (Bul. 19382, No. 2.) 2135p. 1932. Supt. of 
Doe. sion 
U. S. Office of Education. 
States department of the interior; 
history, its publications. 19p. 1932. 
Gratis. 


~ 


Office of education, United 
its duties, its 
The Office. 


Vogel, C. L., ed. Psychology and the Franciscan 
school: a symposium of essays. 68p. 932. 
Bruce Pub. Co. $3.00. 

Waller, J. F. Outside demands and pressures on the 
public schools. (Cont. to educ. No. 542.) 151p. 
1932. bg College, Columbia. $1.50. 

*Washburne, C. W. Remakers of mankind. 339p. 1932. 
Day. $3. 00. 

West, A. F. American general education: a short 
study of its present condition and needs. T5p. 
1932. Princeton Univ. Press. $1.00. 

*Woody, Thomas. New minds: new men? The emer- 
gence of the Soviet citizen. 528p. 1932. Mac- 


millan. $4.00. 
Wright, L. M. 


Literature and edueation in early 
Quakerism. $.50. 


60p. 1932. Univ. of Ia. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION 


Althaus, C. B. Some facts regarding economic condi- 
tions in Kansas and their relation to the financing 
of the schools of the state. 3832p. 1932. Kansas 
State Teachers’ Ass’n., Topeka, Kan. 

Althaus, C. B., and Twente, J. W. The organization 
and financing of rural high schools in Kansas. 


(Univ. of Kan. Bul. Vol. XXXIITI, No. 13.) 47p. 
1932 The University Extension Division and 
School of Educ. $.25. 


American Educational Research Association. Finance 
and business administration. (Review of edue. re- 
search, Vol. II, No. 2.) p.95—-182. 1932. The As- 
sociation, N. E. A. “$1. 

American Educational Research Association. School 
buildings, grounds, equipment, apparatus and sup- 
plies. (Review of educ. research, Vol. II, No. 5.) 
p.3843—-441, 1932. The Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

American school and university: a yearbook devoted 
to the design, construction, equipment, utilization, 
and grow of educational buildings and 
grounds, 1932- 451p. 1932. Amer, a 
Pub. Corp., 470 Fourth Ave, N. ¥. C. $5. 

Ayer, F. C. The progress of pupils in the mile of 
Texas. (Research bul. of the section of Superin- 
tendence.) 1932. Tex. State Teachers’ Ass’n._ R.. 
T. Ellis, See’y., 410 East Wetherford St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Baker, B. K. The status of the department of edu- 
eation and the functions of its head in state teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools. oL5p- 1932. State 
Teachers. College, Peru, Neb. $.25. 

Sowles, R. P. The operation and effects of a single 


salary schedule. (Cont. to educ. No. 518.) 140p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
California. State Department of Education. Synop- 


sis of major school code provisions relating to pub- 
lic school finance. (Bul. 1932, No. 4, Pt. 1.) 28p. 
1932. The Department, Sacramento, Cal. Gratis. 
Church, H. V., ed. Proceedings of the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Department of secondary- 
school principals of the National education associa- 
tion. 3820p. 1932. The Association. $2.00. 
Cressman, G. R. Local units for educational ‘admin- 
istration. Studies in selected counties in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 266p. 1932. Univ. of Penn. 
Privately printed. 
De Young, C. A. Budgetary 
school administration. 1932. Northwestern Univ. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Public Schools. How much do 
our schools cost the taxpayer? 4838p. 1932. eS 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia. $.20 in 


lots of five. , 
Donovan, J. J. Method of procedure and checking 


practices in public 
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planning school buildings and their 

359p. 1932. Bruce Pub. Co. $6.50. 

*Douglass, H. R. Organization and [a of 
secondary schools. 579p. 1932. Ginn. 2.60. 

Dreesen, W. H. Incidence of publie school tion 
in Oregon with special reference to elementary and 
county school fund laws. . agri, experiment 
station bul. No. 306.) 1932. Ore. State 
Agri. College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Engelhardt, N. L., Reeves, C. E., and Womrath, G. F, 
Survey data book for public school janitorial-engi- 
neering service. 7dp. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $.85 

*Graves, F. P. The administration of American edu- 
cation with especial reference to personnel factors. 
631lp. 1932. Maemillan. $2.00. 

Griffin, J. C., and Clark, S. E. Suggestions on school 
housekeeping. (Bul. No. 300.) 17p. 1932. Tex. 


schedule for 
equipment. 


ape of edue. 

Grill, W. The minutes of a board of education: a 
aaeabeuk for — -school executives, 215p. 1932. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 3.00. 


Senbaia ition and administrative con- 


Hamrin, S. A. 
(Cont. to edue. School of 


trol in high schools. 


educ. series, No. 6.) 149p. 19382. Northwestern 
Univ. $1.50. 


Henzlik, Ik. E., and others. Practical economies in 
school administration; including suggestions for 
improving efficiency in the maintenance, eperation 
and man: igeme nt of the school plant. (Monographs, 
No. 3. 212p. 1932. Univ. of Neb. $1.00. 

Holy, T. Ce and Sutton, D. H. Financial status of 
Ohio city and exempted-village school districts. 
(Bur, of educ. research monogr apes, No. 13.) Tdp. 
1932. Ohio State Univ. $1.0¢ 

Kraushaar, R. W. A _ consideré “rowel of the fundamen- 
tals in business administration for Seuth Dakota 
schools. (Bul. No. 6.) 9p. 1932. 8S, D. Dept. of 
Pub. Instruction, Pierre, S. D. 

Lawler, E. S. Technique for computing the amount 
of new aid required for state equalization pro- 
grams. (Cont. to educ. No. 46p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. A 

Little, J. K. Critical study of public school costs in 
Kansas from 1898-1928. (Studies in educ. No. 6.) 
58p. 1952. Kansas State Te achers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kan, $.25. 

Lyford, C. A. The school dormitory: administrative 
and educational problems. 200p. 1952. Barrows. 


$2.00 
Keeping the schoolhouses clean. (Of- 


Mahone, L. W : f 
ficial publ. Vol, XXXI, No. 11. Engineering exten- 


sion service bul. 111.) 42p. 1932. Ia. State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Gratis. 


The management of the school money. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $4.00; $4.15 


and Featherstone, W. B. Entrance and 

in city school systems, stand- 

ard and _ accounting procedures, 73p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.65. 

National Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials. Insurance practices and experience of city 
school districts of the United States and Canada 
together with analysis and findings by the Com- 

mittee on insurance research. (Bul. No. 2.) 2380p. 

The Association, J. S. Mount, Sec’y. Tren- 
ton, N. J. $1.00. 

National Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials. Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing, 1932. 190p. 1932. The Association, J. 8. 
Mount, Sec’y. Trenton, N. J. $2.00. 

National Association of Public School Business Off- 
cials. Selection, purchase, storage and distribu- 
tion of supplies by the Committee on supply re- 
search. Pe No. 1.) 58p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion, J. Mount, See’y. Trenton, N. J. $.75. 

National Goiaen on Schoolhouse Construction. Guide 
for the planning of elementary school buildings. 
12p. 1932. The Council, 524 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. $.15. 

*National Education Association. 
mentary School Principals. 
the principal and his community. 
The Association. $2.00. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research Division. 


*Morrison, H. C. 
522p. 1932 
postpaid. 

Mort, P. R., q 
promotion practices 


Department of Ele 
Eleventh yearbook : 
621p. 1932. 


Department of Su- 
City school 


expenditures, 1930-31. (Edue. research service. 
Circular, No. 1.) Mimeographed. 36p. 1932. The 
Association. With subscription to educ. research 


service. 
National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research Division. 


Department of Su- 
Expenditures 
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and personnel for public elementary and secondary 
day schools, state school systems, 1930-31. (due, 
research service. Circular, No. 11.) 22p. 1932. 
The Association. With subscription to eduec. re 
search service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Divi ision. Local prac- 
tice in selection of teachers in 274 city school 
systems. (due, research service, Cireular, No. 4.) 
Mimeographed, 12p. 1932. The Association. With 
subscription to edue, research service, 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 


perintendence and _ Research Division. School 
funds on deposit: protection and_ interest rates, 
(Educ. research service. Circular, No. 8.) Mimeo- 


1932. The Association. With sub- 


graphed. “Tp. 
research service. 


scription to educ. 
National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Some trends 
in city school finance, 1932-33. (Educ. research 





service. Circular, No. 5.) _Mimeographed. 34p. 
1932. The Association. With subscription to 
educ. research service. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 


Administrative practices affecting classroom teach- 
ers. Part I: The selection and appointment of 
teachers. (Bul. Vol. X, No. 1.) 32p. 1932. The 
Association,  $.25, 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Administrative practices affecting classroom teach- 
ers. art IL: The retention, promotion, and im- 
provement of teachers. (Bul, Vol. X, No. 2. 
p.33-76. 1932. The Association. 5 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
The corporation income tax and its relation to 
school revenue systems. (Studies in state edue. 
administration, No. 11.) 19p. 1982. The Asso- 
ciation, $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Diviston. 
Estimating state school efficiency. (Bul. Vol. X, 
No. 3.) p.77-131. 1932. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Facts on school costs. (Bul. Vol. X, No. 5.) 
p.203—226. 1932. The Association. $.25, 

New Jersey. Department of Public Instruction. 
Commissioner of Education. Pupil transportation. 
llp. 1932. The Author, Trenton, N. J. Gratis. 

New York Principals’ Association. The principal. 
Yearbook, 1932. 48p. 1982. The Association, 
Business Office, Public School No. 140. N.Y.C. 








York (State) University. Problems of school 
adjustment. 74p. 1932, 


$.38. 

New 
attendance and pupil 
The University. $.05. 

New York (State). University. School 
(Bul. No. 996, Law pamphlet, 2.) 16p. 1932. 
The University. Gratis. 

Odell, W. R. Gifts to the public schools. ek 
1932. The Author, 525 West 120th St. N.Y.C 


$1.50. 

Otto, H. J. Current practices in the organization of 
elementary schools. (Cont. to educ. School of 
Educ. Series, No. 5.) 118p. 1932. Northwestern 
Univ. School of Educ. 

Seyfried, J. E. Public school budgetary procedure in 
New Mexico. (Educ. series, Vol. VI, No. 1.) 27p. 
1932. Univ. of N. Mex. $225. 

Soper, W. W. The use of the elementary school 
auditorium in cities and villages under superin- 
tendents, _. No. 990.) 64p. 1932. Univ. of 
the state of N. Y. $.10. 

Spencer, P. R. 7 state minimum teachers’ salary 
schedule: a part of Florida’s state minimum edu- 
cational program. (Cont. to educ. No. vow 150p. 
1952. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography on school 
finance, 1923-31, prepared for the National survey 
of school finance, by Carter Alexander and Timon 


meeting. 


Covert. (Bul. 1932, No. 15.) 3483p. 1932. Supt. 
of Doc. $.20. 
U. 8S. Office of Education. Circular letters as a 


supervisory agency, by J. M. Parker. (Bul. 1931, 
No. 19.) 80p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Elementary school prin- 
cipals; some data on their education, experience 
and salaries, by W. S Deffenbaugh. (Leaflet, No. 
43.) 11p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Textbooks for public 
school children, by W. W. Keesecker. (Circular, No. 
ba di Mimeographed. 15p. 1932. The Office. 
rratis, 

Waterman, I. R. Equalization of the burden of sup- 
port for education. (Univ. of Cal. publ. in edue. 
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Vol. VI, No. 5.) p.285-358. 1932. Univ. of 
Cal. Press. $1.25. 

West, J. C., Daninick, L. H., and Arneson, A. L. A 
handbook for boards of education. 46p. 19382. 
= School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 


$.3 

Williams, R. Cc. A check-list of financial economies 
for a local school district. (Research bul, No. 9.) 
Mimeographed. 12p. 19382. State Educ. Dept. 
Des Moines, Ia. Gratis. 

Willis, F. L. Operation and maintenance of school 
buildings ; job analysis, cleaning schedules. 47p. 
ay The Author, 4920 Calvert St., Lincoln, Neb. 


*Womrath, G. F. Efficient business administration of 
public schools. 463p. 1932. Bruce Pub. Co. 
$3.75. 

(3) SUPERVISION 

Alabama. Dept of Education. Division of Teacher 
Training, Certification, and Elementary Education. 
The supervision of instruction in the gu ef 
and secondary schools of Alabama. (Bul. 1982, 
No. 10.) 5d5p. 19382. The Department. Gratis 
while supply lasts. 

*Anderson, C. J., and Simpson, I. J. The supervision 
of rural schools. 467p. 1932. Appleton. 2.50. 

Hardy, H. C. Evolution and development of the 
office of superintendent of schools. Westchester 
County, New York. 97p. 1932. Inor Pub. Co., 
32 Washington Place, N, Y. C. $1.50. 

*National Education Association. Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction. Fifth year- 
book: supervision and the creative teacher. 3848p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00. 


(4) Reports, SURVEYS, STATISTICS AND LEGISLATION 


American Association of University Professors. Re- 
port of the committee on required courses in educa- 
tion. Mimeographed. 63p. 1932. The Association, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 

Association of American Universities. Annual con- 
ference: journal of proceedings and addresses of 
the thirty-third annual conference held at the 
University of North Carolina, Nov. 12, 138, 14, 
1931. 154p. 1982. Univ. of Chie. Press. $1. 00. 

Association of Land-grant Colleges and Universities. 
Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual convention, 
Chicago, Ill. Nov. 16-18, 1931. 548p. 1932. 
—_ T. P. Cooper, Sec’y. Univ. of Lexington, Ky. 
Apply. 

California. State Department of Education, Statis- 
tics of California city school districts for the 
school years ending June 30, 1930. (Bul. 1932, 
No. 5.) 1138p. 19382 The Department, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Gratis. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.  Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education. Annual re- 
port of the director for the year 1931. 72p. 1932. 
The Endowment. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Twenty-seventh annual report of the presi- 
dent and of the treasurer, 1932. 174p. 1932. 
The es Gratis. 

Chamberlain, L. M., and Crawford, A. B. The pre- 
diction of population and school enrollment in the 
school survey. (Univ. of Ky. Bur. of school 
service, bul. Vol. IV, No. 3. 27p. 1932. The 
Campus Bookstore, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

50. 


College Entrance Examination Board. Thirty-second 
annual report of the secretary, 1932. 195p. 1932. 
The Board, 431 W. 117th St., ¥.. ¢& 25. 

Columbia University. Teachers’ College. . tute of 
Educational Research. Division of Field Studies. 
Report of the survey of the schools of Chicago, 
Illinois. 5 vols. 1932. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $3.50 per set. 

Commission on Medical Education. Final report. 
560p. 1932. Columbia Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Commonwealth Fund. Annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1931. 66p. 1932. “The 
Fund. Gratis. : 

Educational Press Association of America. Commit- 
tee on Standards. Eighth yearbook. 31p. 1932. 
The Association, N. FE. A. Gratis. 

Educational Records Bureau. a of the first 
general meeting, January 23, 1932. Mimeographed. 
16p. 1932. The Bureau. ‘reas 

Educational Records Bureau. School and College 

Relations Committee. Report, 1932. (Including 

sample cumulative record forms.) unp. 19832. 

The Bureau. Gratis. 
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Eells, W. C. Salary and cost study of Fresno schools, 
190p. 1932. Fresno City Council of Educ. 
Fresno, Cal. $1.00. 

Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of the 
fourteenth annual meeting, Carey, Ohio. 135p. 
1932. The Conference, Office of the Secretary, 
— College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


$1. 

General Education Board. Annual report, 1930-1931. 
6lp. 1982. The Loard, N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Huffaker, C. L. Survey of the schools of Lane and 
Klamath counties, Oregon: a study in the efficiency 
of the county unit. (Edue. series, Vol. III, No. 
2.) p.67-114. 19382. Univ. of Ore. $.75. 

Institute of International Education. Thirteenth 
annual report of the director. 57p. 1932. The 
Institute, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Longden, H. B. Edward Rector scholarship founda- 
tion: report for the year 1931-1932. 24p. 19382, 
DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. ‘Gratis. 

MacLatchy, J. H., ed. Proceedings of the Ohio state 
educational conference: twelfth annual session. 
(Bul. Vol. XXXVII, No. 3.) 450p. 1932. Ohio 
State Univ. Gratis. Ltd. distribution. 

Maine. University. Survey of higher education in 
Maine, by the University of Maine in cooperation 
with Bates, Bowdoin and Colby colleges. 430p. 
19382. The University. $1.50 cloth—$1.00 paper. 

Maryland League of Women Voters. Committee on 
Higher Education. Report: state-aided junior col- 
leges and secondary schools in Maryland. Mimeo- 
Nag 10p. 1932. The League, 9 E. Pleasant 

Baltimore, Md. $.10. 

Miadie States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual 
convention, 1931. 109p. 1932. The Association, 
Dr. G. W. McClelland, Univ. of Penn, §$.25. 

Mort, P. R., and others, State support for public 
schools in New York as related to tax relief and 
educational ——- (Memorandum No. 2.) Sip. 
1932. N. Y. State Commission for the Revision of 
the Tax Laws, Albany, N. Y. 

National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls. Proceedings, Vol. 13. 219p. 1932. The 
Association, Mary E. Wilson, Anna Head School, 
Berkeley, Cal. $1.00. 

National Catholic Educational Association. Report 
of the proceedings and addresses of the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27, 
28, 29, 30, 1932. (Bul. Vol. — No. 1.) 7238p. 
1932. The Association. $1.0 

National Education yt gy * Annual report of 
the secretary, Atlantic City, 1932. American edu- 
cation faces the storm. 48p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion. Gratis. 

National Education Association. Proceedings of the 
seventieth annual meeting held at Atlantic tat 
New Jersey, June 25—July 1, 1932. Vol. 70. 992p 
1932. The Association. $3. 00. 

National Education Association. Committee on Re 
tirement Allowances. Report presented June, 1932, 
at Atlantic City meeting. dMJimeographed. S80p. 
1932. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence. Official report, Washington, D. C., 
February 20 to February 25, 1932. 344p. 1932. 
The Association. $1.00. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence. Committee on School Costs and 
Cooperating Groups. Report submitted to the 
Washington convention of the Department of su- 
perintendence ot the National education associa- 
tion. 35p. 19382. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association, Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. School and 
city current expenses compared, 1930, 310 cities 
above 30,000 in population (Educ. research service. 
Circular, No. 6.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1932. 
The Association. With subscription to educ. re- 
search service. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
School legislation; material available in recent 
publications of the National education association. 
Mimeographed. 7p. 1932. The Association. 
Gratis. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
State school legislation, 1931. (Studies in state 
edue. administration, No. 10.) 19p. 1932. The 
Association. $.25. 

New York (State) University. Proceedings of the 
sixty-seventh convocation of the University of the 
state of New York, Albany, N. Y., October 15 and 
16, 1931. (Bul. No. 988.) 838p. 1932. The Uni- 

versity. $.10. 
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and evaluation of New 


Seyfried, J. E. Analysis 
(Educ. series, Vol. VI, 


Mexico state school laws. 
No. 2.) 87p. 1932. Univ. of N. Mex. $.25. 
Southern Conference on Education. Proceedings of 
the fourth conference, 1931. (Bul. Vol. XI, No. 


7.) (149p. 1932. Univ. of N.C. $.50. 


U. S. Office of Education. Biennial survey of educa- 
tion, 1928-1930. Vol. I. (Bul. 1931, No. 20.) 
SO7p. 1932. Supt. of Doe.  $.80. 

U. S. Office of Education. Biennial survey of educa- 
tion, 1928-30. Vol. II, Chapters 1-7. (Bul. 1931, 
No. 20.) Apply for prices. 

U.. S. Office of Education. Record of current educa- 


1931, ed. 


tional publications, July 1—-September 30, 
91p. 


by M. R. McCabe. (Bul. 1931, No. 22.) 
19382. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. of current edu- 
cational publications, 1931. 
Bul. 1932, No. 4.) of Doe. 
$.10 

U8; 
tional 
1¢ 


Record 
October—December, 
1483p. 19382. Supt. 


Record of current educa- 

publications, January-March, 1932. (Bul. 

13.) 108p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Office of Education. Report of the Youngstown 
school survey. 230p. 1932 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Youngstown, Ohio. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. The social-economic sur- 
vey as a basis for an educational survey. (Circular, 
No. 61.) Mimeographed. 10p. 1932. The Office. 
Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
to kindergarten in effect 1931, 


Office of Education. 
Se, NO: 


LU. 3; 


State legislation relating 
by M. D. Davis and 
Keesecker. (Pamphlet, 


No. 30.) 30p. 
1932. Supt. of Doe.  $.05. 


Weltzin, J. I. Legal authority of the American pub- 
lic school as developed by a study of liabilities to 
damages. Enl. & rev. ed. 286p. 1932 Mid- 
West Book Concern, American Bldg., Grand Forks, 
N. D. $3.75. 

World Federation of Education Associations. Pro- 
ceedings of the fourth biennial conference held at 
Denver, Colorado, July 27-August 1, 1931. 260p. 
1932. The Federation, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.00. 


AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


American Educational Research Association. Tests of 
personality and character. Review of educ. re 


(5) Conpuctr 


search, Vol, II, No. a p.183-270. 19382. The 

Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

California. State Department of Education. The 

Washington bicentennial: an opportunity in char- 

acter education. (Bul. 1932, No. 7.) 35p. 1932. 

The Department, Sacr ramento, Cal. Gratis. 
Collamore, E. <A., and Jones, Vernon. Teaching 


(Teachers’ lesson unit 


honesty through activities. 
Teachers College, Co- 


series, No. 51.) 19p. 1932. 
lumbia. $.25. 

Gerwig, G. W. Ambition; an element in the charac- 
ter of the good American, (Guideposts to charac- 
ter.) 90p. 1932. Amer, Bk. Co. $.40. 

Gerwig, G. W. Loyalty; an element in the character 
of the good American. (Guideposts to character.) 
8ip. 1932. Amer. Bk. Co. §$.40. 

Gerwig, G. W. Perseverance; an element in the 
character of the good American. (Guideposts to 
character.)  89p. Amer. Bk. Co. $.40. 

*Hartshorne, Hugh. Character in human relations. 
367p. 1932. Scribner. 0. 

Meredith, H. V., and Manry, J. C. 
character education. (Extension bul. No. 
3l1p. 1932. Univ. of Ia. $.10. 

Nash, J. B., ed. Character education through phys- 
ical education. (Interpretations of physical educ. 


$2.5 
Brief history of 
290.) 


Vol. III. School of edue. series, N. Y. Univ.) 
3815p. 1932. A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 
National Education Association. Department of 


Classroom Teachers. The seventh yearbook: the 
classroom teacher and character education. 272p. 
32. The Association. $1.50, 





nal Edueation Association. Department of Su- 

perintendence. Tenth yearbook: character educa- 
tion. 535p. 1932. The Association. $2.00. 

Neumann, Henry. Lives in the making: aims and 
ways of character education. 370p. 1932. Apple- 
ton. = 25. 

Powers, F. F. Character training. 1932. A. 
S. Barnes. $1.00. 

Sears, Laurence. Responsibility; its 
through punishment and reward. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 


158p. 


development 
198p. 1932. 


$2.50. 


AND 
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(6) CHILD Stupy 


Interrelations in the behavior of 
(Child development monographs, 


Arrington, R. E. 
a children. 


No. 8.) 156p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.75. 
Association for Childhood Education. Yearbook, 


1932. 48p. 19382. The Association, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C.  $.25. 

Beaver, A. P. The initiation of soc ial contacts by 
preschool children: a study of technique in record- 
ing social behavior. (Child development mono- 
graphs, No. 7.) 65p. 19382. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Srill, A. C., and Youtz, M. P. 
parents: a textbook for child study groups. 
1932. Appleton. $2.00. 

Jerslid, A. T. Training and growth in the develop- 
ment of children: a study of relative influence of 


Your child and his 
339p. 


learning and maturation. (Child development 
monographs, No, 10.) 73p. 1982. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Johnson, B. J. Child psychology. 4389p. 1982. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill, $4.00. 


Kentucky. University. The Kentucky White House 
eonference on child health and _ protection; the 
ninth annual educational conference. Univ. of Ky. 


sur. of school service bul. Vol. V, No. 2. 215p. 
1932. The Campus Bookstore, Uniy. of Ky. Lex- 
ington, Ky. $.50. 
Krout, M. H. The psychology of children’s lies: 
with a _ selected bibliography on general child 


psychology and the treatment of children’s difficul- 
ties. 113p. 1932. 3adger. $2.00 

McHale, Kathryn, Speek, F. V., and Houdlette, H. A. 
Adolescence : its problems and guidance, (Guidance 
materials for study groups, No. XI.) T4p. 1932. 
Amer, Ass’n. of Univ. Women. $.50. 

Mannian, Ethel. Common-sense and the child: a 
plea for freedom. 314p. 1932. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Manwell, EX. M. The social development of the child. 


(Guidance material for study groups, No. IX.) 
1111p. 1932. Amer. Ass’n of Univ. Women, §$.60. 
*Richards, E. L. Behaviour ——- of child conduct. 
299p. 19382. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Shumaker, N. M. The behavior problem child in the 
Catholic school. (Catholic univ. of Amer, Educ, 


research monographs, Vol. VII, No. 2.) 90p. 1982. 
Catholic Educ, Press. Subscription to monographs 
$3. 25 per yr. 


*Thom, D. A. Normal youth and its everyday prob- 
lems. 368p. 1932. Appleton. $2.50 trade ed. 


$2.25 text ed. 


Van Alstyne, Dorothy. Play behavior and choice of 


play materials ef preschool children. 1104p. 19382, 
Univ. of Chic. Press, $1.50. 

Waring, E. M., and Wilker, Marguerite. The _ be- 
havior of young children, III. Children with mate- 
rials—children with other children. 198p. 1932. 
Seribner. $1.25. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Child labor. 592p. 1932. Century. $5.00. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


tection. Growth and development of the child. 
Pt. I; General considerations. 377Tp. 1932. 
Century. $3.00. 

*White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Growth and development of the child. 
Pt. IV: Appraisement of the child. I. Mental 


status, Il. Physical _ status. 344p. 1932. 


Century. $2.75. 
(7) EpUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Achilles, P. S., ed. 260p. 

McGraw-Hill. $2 


Allen, C. R. and Tiemann, H. A. 
a practical psychology for vocational 


Psychology at work, 1932. 
50. 


Managing minds: 
teachers, 


286p. 1932. Century. $2.50; school ed. $2.00. 
Anastasi, Anne, Further studies on the memory 
factor. (Archives of psychology, No. 148.)  60p. 


19382. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Asch, 8S. E. Experimental study of variability in 
learning. (Archives of psychology, No, 143.) 100p. 
1932. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.25. 

*Book, W. F. Economy and technique of learning. 


5384p. 1932. D. C. Heath. $2.00. 
*Burnham, W. H. The wholesome personality: a 
contribution to mental hygiene. 7713p. 1952. 


Appleton. $2.75. 
Cason, Hulsey. The learning 
ant and unpleasant 


and retention of pleas- 
activities, (Archives of 
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Endres, J. J. 
handicapped children ; 
children’s courts; procedure; 


Education and care of physically 
services authorized through 
state aid. (Bul. No. 


993.) 20p. 1932. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
$.05. 

Kennedy-Fraser, David. Education of the backward 
child. 2386p. 1932. Appleton. $1.80 

U. S, Office of Education. -arents’ problems with 
exceptional children by E. H. Martens, (Bul. 1922, 
No. 14.) 72p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.10, 


(10) EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


American Association of University Women. Research 
information service in secondary and collegiate 
education. unp. 1932. The Association. Gratis. 


Gee, W. P. Research barriers in the South. 
1932. Century. $2.25. 

Indiana University. Abstracts of theses and dis- 
sertations in education, approved in June and 
October, 1931. (Bul. 1932, VI.) 46p. 1982. 
Alpha Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, Indiana Univ. 
School of Edue. §$.50. 

Kelley, T. L. Scientific method; its function in re- 
search and in education. 233p. 19382. Macmillan, 


$1.50. 

Morrow, P. K., and Mishoff, W. 0. A guide to thesis 
writing. 16p. 19382. McGregor Co., Athens, Ga. 
$.25. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Question- 
naire studies completed-bibliography No, 3, 1931- 
32. (Edue. research service. Circular, No. 9.) 
Mimeographed. 12p. 1932. The Association. 
With subscription to edue, research service. 


192p. 


New York (State) University. 3ibliography of re- 
search studies in education pertaining to New 
York state. 30p. 1932. The University. $.10. 


U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of research 
studies in education, 1930-3 (Bul. 1932, No. 
16.) 457p. 1952. Supt. of Doe. $.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. Partial list of research 
projects: projects at present under way or in 
prospect in American institutions of higher educa- 


tion. Mimeographed. 55p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. 
Gratis. 
U. S. Office of Education. Recent theses in educa- 


tion: an annotated list of 242 theses in educa- 
tion: deposited with the Office of education and 


available for loan. (Pamphlet, 1931, No. 26.) 
41p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 
Virginia. University. Extension Department. Addi- 


tional research studies. (Record extension series, 
Vol. XVI, No. 9. Secondary edue, in Va. No. 15.) 
93p. 1932. The University. $.15. 

Virginia. University. Extension Department. Pub- 
lications and research, Vol. II, No. 2. (Reeord ex- 
tension series, Vol. XVII, No. 5.) p.109-214. 
1932. The University. $.15. 





(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


3851p. 
Los 


The teacher’s many parts. 
414 E. 1lith St. 


Adams, Sir John. 
1932. Ivan Deach, Jr. 
Angeles, Cal. $3.00. 


Anderson, E. W., and Foster, R. R. Teacher supply 


and demand in Ohio, 1929-30. (Bur. of educ. 
research monographs, No. 11.) 170p. 1932. Ohio 
State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. $2.00. 

*Bagley, W. C., and MacDonald, M. E, Standard 
practices in teaching. 189p. 1932. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

California. State Department of Education. Ade 
quacy of ag gy paid to Oakland school teachers. 


(Bul. 1932, No. 11.) 24p. 1932. 
Sacramento, Cal. $.20. 

California. State Department of Education. Sug- 

gestions for publie schools week, April 25 to 30, 
193 (Bul. 1932, No. 4, Pt. 2.) 1383p. 1932. 
The Department, Sacramento, Cal. Gratis. 

Clark, Georgiana. Education for teachers of lower 

elementa: 'y , grades. (Bul. Vol. XXXII, No. 1.) 
193 Pioneer State Teachers College, 
rs latteville, Wis. Gratis. 

Cox, W., and Jones, W. H. How to get a position 
in i or college. 98p. 1932. Southern Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Columbia, 8. C. $1.0 

Coxe, W. W., and Cornell, E. L. Pre-service and in- 
service training of elementary school teachers. 
(Educ. monographs, No. 2.) 104p. 1932. N. Y. 
State Teachers Ass'n, 240 State St., N. Y. C. 

Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers. Proceedings . . . problems in teacher 


The Department, 
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training; Vol. VII. 411p. 1982. N. Y. Univ, Book 
Store, 81 Washington Square East, N. Y. C. $2.00. 

Flowers, J. G. Content of student-teaching courses 
designed for the training of secondary teachers in 
state teachers colleges. (Cont. to educ. No. 538.) 
Sip. 193 Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Gist, A. S. “Clarifying the teacher’s problems. 312p. 
1932. Seribner. $1.80. 

Holmstedt, R. W. A study of the effects of the 
teacher tenure law in New Jersey. (Cont. in educ, 
No. 526.) Ip. 19382. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.50. 

Holy, T. C. Cleveland teachers’ 
edue, research a No. 16.) 
Ohio State Univ. $1.50. 

Howe, M. E., and Kyte, G. C. Howe-Kyte diagnostic 
record of teaching and manual of directions. 22p. 
1932. Houghton, Mifflin. $.15. 

Jarman, A. M. The administration of laboratory 
schools: a study of laboratory schools connected 
with departments, schools and colleges of educa- 
tion in state universities, 158p. 1982. G. Wahr, 
$1.50. 

Kansas City Teachers Coliege. 
ree and practice teaching. 

ei! 50p. 1932. The College, 


(Bur. of 
1932. 


salaries. 
196p. 


Observation, partici- 
Rey. ed. (Bul. No. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hy 


*Knudsen, C. W. Evaluation and improvement of 
1932. 


teaching (in secondary schools.) 5838p. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


The foreign teacher: his legal 
in treaties and legislation with 
the United States. (138th 
series, Bul. No. 1.) 103p. 1932. Institute of 
International Educ., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. $.25. 
Lane, R H. A teacher’s guide book to the activity 
program. 2257p. 1952. Macmillan. 2.00. 
McLees, M. H. 


Lambie, Margaret. 
status as shown 
special reference to 


A study of the Geanaens teaching 
personnel of Hunterdon, Morris, Sussex, and War- 


ren counties, New Jersey; with particular refer- 
ence to the state progr ‘am of teacher training. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 512.) 96p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Marshall, E. M. Evaluation of types of student- 
teaching. (Cont. to edue. No. 488.) Q91p. 1932 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


Maryland. Teachers’ Retirement System. Fifth an- 
nual report of the board of trustees. 3lp. 19382. 
Office of Retirement System, 2004 Lexington Bldg., 


Baltimore, Md. Gratis. : 
Melvin, A. C. The technique of progressive teaching. 
405p. 1932. Day. $2.95 (Text ed. only). 


Minnesota. Department of Education. A study of 
Minnesota teachers employed in elementary schools, 
1931-82. 39p. 1932. The Department. 

National Edueation Association. Teachers profes- 
sional organizations: a syllabus for college classes 
or other study groups. 25p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion. $.25. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research Division. Estimating 
changes in teachers’ cost of living. (Educ. re- 
search service. Circular, No. 1.) Mimeographed. 


Department of Su- 





15p. 19382. The Association. With subscription 
to edue, research service. 
Overn, A. B. Indices of supply and demand of teach- 


ers in Minnesota. 253p. 1932. Univ. of Minn. 


Press. $2.50. 


Patry, F. L. Outlines of personality ean a 


résumé for teachers and teachers in training. 30p. 
1932. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.05. 

Peterson, E. T., Linquist, E. F., Jeep, H. A., and 
Price, M. P. Teacher supply and po in Towa. 
(Studies in educ. Vol. VII, No. 2.) 464p. 1932, 
Univ. of Ia. $2.5 


a brief message 


Rapier, L. C. Teachers’ first aid: 
41p. 


and program for the improvement of teaching. 


1932. Eudora News, Printers, Eudora, Kan. $.35, 
Reagan, G. W. Fundamentals of teaching. 554p. 
1932. Scott, Foresman. $2.1 


high school teaching 
1932. Appleton. 


Standards for 
558p. 


*Reeves, C. E. 
methods and technique, 


Workbook in high school observation 

practice teaching to be accompanied by 
Standards for high school teaching. 270p. 1932. 
Appleton. $1.00. 

Reynolds, R. G., and Harden, Mary. The Horace 
Mann plan for teaching children. (Tlorace Mann 
professional books.) 3830p. 1932. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $.50. 

*Ruediger, W. C. Teaching procedures. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00, 


472p. 1932 
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Smith, T. E. The rise of teacher training in Ken- 
George Peabody College for Teachers. | ( 
as a profession. L 

Teachers College, Columbia. 


Temple, Alice, ed. Pt. I—A better beginning in read- 

ing for young children. Pt. 11 Modern ‘trends in 
sane her preparation 
Ass’n for Childhood Educ. 
emat institutions. 35 ie Mook Co., 
S. Office of Education. 


“education of cage ig A I—Selected bibliog- 


S. Office of iain: The preparation of Jouiee 
high school teachers, ). ° 

Length of service of Pennsyl- 
{ the relationship be- 
tween length of teaching service and certain eco- 
social and educational f 
sider ation of future needs -, the —. 


factors, with a con- 


_ The Sociology of teaching. 
History “of. the professional train- 


at the be ae of ee 
the el century, 


The ‘improvement ot the assignment. 
51.80. 


(12) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 


Se hoolroom ais and projects. 


*Bildersee, Dorothy. Teaching _ primary 
» 


. ait of work, "activities, 


. Program making in small elementary 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
ey and Carankan. q 
The typewriter in the primary and 
intermediate ” grades. 5 
» 50. 

len College, 
Raggedy Ann and _ 

c 


‘Teachers College, Columbia. 


The “education of young bea 
» 


Teachers College, Columbia. 
Post-primary ieeatien’ in . Diaten 
i Privately printed. 


*Monroe, W. S., and a — Directing learn- 


Bibliography for ac- 
‘Discalar ‘No. 1.) Op. 


a Sister of Notre 
Herder Book Co., 17 


“Montessori school, 
3roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


r preschool children = day nursery and 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, i 
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U. S. Office of Education. Good references on nursery 
education, by M. D. Davis and M. R. McCabe. 
(Bibliography, No. 5.) Sp. 1932. Supt. of Doe. 
$.05. 

*Washburne, c. W. Adjusting the school to the 
child: practical first steps. 189p. 1932. World 
Bk. $1.68. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Education for home and family life. Pt. 
1—In elementary and secondary schools. 124p. 
1932. Century. $1.00, 

Wood, B. D., and Freeman, F. N. An experimental 
study of the educational influences of the type- 
writer in the elementary school classroom. 214p. 
1932. Maemillan. $2.00. 

Ww oody, Clifford. New problems in elementary-school 
instruction, (Educ. problem series, No, 15.) unp. 
1932. Public School Pub. Co. $.7 75. 

Wright, L. E. A first grade at work : a non-reading 
curriculum, 247p. 1932. Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $2.00. 


(13) CURRICULUM 


David, F. L. The selection and organization of per- 
sonnel for eurriculum revision. (Curriculum lab- 
oratory bul. No. 30.) Mimeographed. 56p. 1932. 
Sehool of Educ. Western Reserve Univ. $.20. 

Harap, Henry, and Dale, Edgar. Bibliography of 
curriculum making, March, 1931 to March, 1982. 
(Society for curriculum study. News-bulletin sup- 
plement, 1932, No. 5.) Mimeographed. 31p. 19382. 
The Authors, Western Reserve University. $1.00. 

National College of Education. Curriculum records 
of the children’s school. 5S562p. 1982. The Col- 
lege, Evanston, Ill. $2.00. 

Northwestern University. School of Education. Cur- 
riculum making in current practice: a report of 
a conference held at Northwestern university, Oct. 
30-31, 1931. 244p. 1932. School of Edue. 
Northwestern Univ. $1.50. 

Oregon. State Department of Education. Course of 
study objectives and textbook criteria. 16p. 1932. 
The Department. 

Phillips, E. B. An analysis of the curricula of the 
small high schools of Maine. (Studies. Second 
series, No. 23.) S89p. 1932. Univ. of Me. $1.00; 
$.50 paper. 

Secondary Education Board. Report of a study of 
the secondary curriculum, 237p. 1932. Mr. H. 
T. Smith, Exee. Sec’y. of Secondary Educ. Board, 
Milton, Mass.  $.50. 

Virginia Committee for Research in Secondary Edu- 
cation, The Virginia high school curriculum. 
(Record extension series, Vol. XVII, No. 4. See- 
ondary educ. in Va. No. 16.) 97p. 1932. Univ. 
of Va. $.15. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Libliography: grade placement. (Curriculum 
laboratory, No. 8.) Mimeographed, 5p. 1932. 
The University. $.05, 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
3ibliography : how to select a textbook. (Curricu- 
lum laboratory, No. 24.) Mimeographed. 3p. 
1932. The University. §$.05. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Bibliography: time allotment. (Curriculum labora- 
tory, No. 2.)  Mimeographed. 2p. 1932. The 
University. $.05. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Bibliography of learning equipment and supplies 
for all subjects. (Curriculum laboratory, No. 8.) 
Mimeographed. 4p. 1932. The University. $.05. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
The criteria of a unit of work, (Curriculum 
laboratory, No. 23.) Mimeographed. 1p. 1932 
The University. $.05. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
A critical survey of public school courses of 
study published 1929 to 1931. (Curriculum labora- 
tory, No. 28.) 11p. 1932. The University. $.10. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
An index to units in thirty activity curricula. 
(Curriculum laboratory, No. 20.) |Mimeographed. 
5p. 1932. The University. $.05. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Outline of steps in technique of curriculum mak- 
ing. (Curriculum laboratory, No. 9.) Mimeo- 
graphed. lip. 1932. The University. $.10. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Procedures and sources in curriculum making for 
the social studies in the elemntary grades. (Cur- 
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riculum laboratory, No. 31.) 8p. 1932 The 
University. 

Western Reserve University. 
A sheaf of units of work. 
No. 16.) Mimeographed, 25p. 
versity. $.15. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Study questions in technique of curriculum mak- 
ing. (Curriculum laboratory, No. 10.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 6p. 1932. The University. $.10. 

Young, E. B. A study of the curricula of seven 
selected women's colleges of the southern states, 
(Cont, to educ. No. 511.) 220p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $2.00. 


School of Education. 
(Curriculum laboratory, 
1932. The Uni- 


(14) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Alabama. Department of Education. Division of 
Secondary Education. Program of studies and 
standards for organization of junior high schools. 
(Bul. 1932, No. 5.) 30p. 1932. The Department. 
Gratis while supply lasts. 

American Educational Research Association. 
methods on high school level. (Review 
research, Vol. II, No. 1.) 94p. 1932. 


Special 
of educ, 
The Asso- 


ciation, N. E. A. $1.00, 
Beatley, Bancroft. Achievement in the junior high 
school, (Harvard studies in educ. Vol. XVI IL.) 


$2.00. 
Principles of sec- 


Harvard Univ. Press. 
*Cox, P. W. L., and Long, F. E. 


ondary education. 620p. 1932. D. C. Heath. 
$2.40. 

Coxe, W. W. Appraisal of secondary education in 
New York state by pupils and former pupils, 
(Educ. monograph, No. 1.) S59p. 1932 d 
State Teachers’ Ass’n., 240 State St., N. Y. Cc 


Roberts, A. C. 
education. 


P rinciples of 


*Draper, E. M., and 
549p. 1932. 


American secondary 
Century. $2.25. 


Kllis, Emmett. An evaluation of state programs of 
secondary education. (Cont. to edue. No. 105.) 
268p 1932. George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers. : $1.60. 


Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for junior high school 


buildings. 161p. 1932 Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.50. 
Illinois. University. High School Visitor’s Office. 


Proceedings of the high school conference of No- 
vember 19, 20, and 21, 1931. (Bul. Vol. XXIX, 
No. 36.) — 1932. The University. Gratis. 

Jacobsen. E, Educational opportunities provided 
for post-gr Be ite students in public high schools. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 52: 73p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

Lull, H. G. Secondar education ; orientation and 
program, 3866p. 193 Norton. $2.25. 

Mursell, J. L. ale i of secondary school teach- 
ing. 468p. 19382 Norton. $2.50. 

New York (State) ‘Associated Academie Principals. 
Committee on Secondary School Problems. Sum- 
mary report. 48p. 1932. D. G. Allen, Principal, 
High School, Boonville, N. Y. $.15. 

Oregon High School Principals’ Conference. Report 
of the fourth annual high sehool principals’ con- 
ference, 1932. 3838p. 1932. Ore. Dept. of Educ., 
Salem, Ore. 

Remmers, H. H., 








and Trimble, O. C. The validity of 


the Indiana high school accrediting criteria. 
(Studies in higher edue. No, 20.) 20p. 1932. 


Purdue Univ. $.25. 


*Smith, W. A. Secondary education in the United 
», 


States. 429p. 1932. Maemillan. $2.5¢ 
Stratton, J. C. Student government. 3838p. 1932. 

Central High School Press, Evansville, Ind. $.15 
U. S. Office of Education. Accredited secondary 


schools in the United States. (Supplement to Bul. 
1930, No. 24.) 3838p. 1932. Supt. of Doe.  $.05. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Education for home and family life. Pt. 
I—In elementary and secondary schools. 124p. 
1982. Century. $1.00. 

Wilcox, Rothwell. Private secondary education in 
the Association of colleges and secondary schools 
of the southern states. (Studies in educ. No. 19.) 
151p. 1932. Johns I fe es Press. $2.00. 


(15) ScHoo, LIBRARIES 


American Library Association. School library year- 


book, 4 5. 253p. 1932. The Association. $2.50. 
Gerould, J, T. The college library building: its plan- 
ning and equipment. 116p. 1932. Scribner. 


$2.00. 
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Randall, W. M. The college library: a descriptive 
study of the libraries in four-year liberal arts col- 
leges in the United States. 165p. 1932. 
Lib, Ass’n,. and Univ. of Chie. Press. 50. 

Stone, Ermine. The junior. college library. 98p. 
1932. Amer. Lib. Ass’n. $1.75. 

Wilson, Martha, comp. Selected articles on school 
library experience. 2nd. series. 28p. 1932. H. 
W. Wilson. $2.25. 


(16) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 


Austin, D. K. Instruction and drill in the funda- 


mentals of written ge 59p. 1932. Chris- 
topher Pub. House. $1.2 
Blevans, Landona. Reading in the first grade. 


(‘Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 56.) 13p. 1932 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Cable, W. A., comp, A program of speech education 
in a democracy. (Speech edue. series, No. 2.) 2nd. 
ed. 595p. 1932. Expression Co. Harcourt at 
St. Botolph, Boston, Mass. $4.50. 

Califernia. State Department of Education. 
for teachers of beginning non-English 
children. (Bul. 1932, No. 8.) 1932. 
Department, Sacramento, Cal. 

Campbell, E, C. Business and social correspondence, 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 30.) 16p. 1982, 
Teachers College, Columbia.  $.25. 

College Entrance "E xamination Board. Proposed defi- 
nition on the requirements in English. 15p. 
1932. The Board, 431 W. 117th St, N. Y. C. 


Measurement of general spelling ability 


A guide 
speaking 
The 


$.10. 
Cook, W. W. 


involving controlled comparisons between tech- 
niques. (Studies in edue. Vol. VI, No. 6.) 112p. 
1932. Univ. of Ia. $1.00. 


Crabtree, E, K. Study of the effect of a course in 
children’s literature upon students’ own literary 
appreciation experimentally determined in a normal 


school. (Thesis. ) 34p. 1932. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $.33 paper. 

*Dalgliesh, Alice. First experiences with literature. 
162p. 19382. Seribner. $1.25. 


Fellows, J. E. The influence of theme-reading and 
theme-correction on eliminating technical errors in 
the written compositions of ninth grade pupils. 
(Studies in educ. Vol. VII, No. 1.) S6p. 1982. 
The University. $.50. 

Francis W. Parker School. 
composition and literature, Vol. 
(Studies in edue. Vol. IX.) 3777p. 
School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1.00. 

Frawley, H. M. Certain procedures of studying 
poetry in the fifth grade. (Cont. to educ. No. 539.) 
90p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Gates, A. I., and Peardon, Cc. C. Practice exercises 
in reading. 2ip. 19382 Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $.20. 

Hooper, John. Poetry in the new curriculum. 1386p. 
1932. Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $1.20. 

Jacobson, P. B. Two experiments with work-type 
reading exercises in ninth grade. (Studies in 
educ. Vol, VIII, No. 5.) 88p. 1982. Univ. of 
Ta. $.75. 

Keppie, E. E. The teaching of chorie speech. 149p. 
(1932.) Expression Co., Harcourt at St. Botolph, 
Boston, Mass. $2.25. 

King, L. M Learning and applying spelling rules 
in grades three to eight. (Cont. to educ. No. 517.) 
80p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Koischwitz, Otto. Selection and application of 
illustrative material in foreign language classes. 
68p. 1952. Teachers College, Columbia. $.75. 

Lindsay, W. B. Coleman spelling vocabulary and 
how it was obtained. 3830p. 1932. Hall and Me- 
Creary. $.30. 

*Lyman, R. 
riculum. (Supplementary 
39.) 2251p. 1932. Univ. 
Edue. $2.00. 

Mackintosh, H. K. <A critical study of children’s 
choices in poetry. (Studies in edue. Vol. VII, No. 


Experience in English 
I—Grades I-VIII. 
1932. The 


‘The enrichment of the English cur- 
educ. monographs, No. 
of Chic. Press. Dept. of 


4.) 128p. 1932. Univ. of Ia. $1.00. 
Mary Fidelis, Sister. A study of the vocabulary of 
some religion texts for the elementary school. 


(Edue. research mena, Vol. VII, No. 3.) 
42p. 1932. Catholic Educ. Press. Subscription 
to monographs $3.25 per yr. 

*Monroe, Marion. Children who cannot read: the 
analysis of reading disabilities and the use of 
diagnostic tests in the instruction of retarded 
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seast® 205p. 1982. Univ. of Chic. Press. 

5 

National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors. Fourteenth annual meeting, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., April 20, 21, 22, 1982. 58p. 1932. The 
Association, Mrs. Blizabeth Landon, Seec’y., Central 
High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Commit- 
tee on Leisure’ Reading. Leisure reading for 
grades seven, eight and nine. 132p. 1932. The 
Council, Chicago, Ill. $.20. 

Porter, F. F. Middle English course for secondary 
schools. 1932. Pitman. $.75. 

Raleigh Elementary Education Council. A_ study 
of language expression in the elementary school: 
second yearbook. Mimeographed. 2238p. 19382. 
Public Schools, Raleigh, N. C. $1.00. 

Roberts, C. J. Report of an experiment for the im- 
provement of reading. 26p. 1932. The Author, 
School No. 128, Schroeder and Pierce St., Balti- 
more, Md. $.35. 

Sangren, P. V. Improvement of reading through the 
use of tests. 207p. 1932. Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Gratis. 

Schmieding, Alfred. Curriculum in language for 
Lutheran schools. 55p. 19382. Concordia Pub. 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. $.55. 

Seibert, L. C. A series of experiments on the learn- 
ing of French vocabulary. (Studies in eduec. No. 
18.) 106p. 1932. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 

Selzer, C. A. Lateral dominance and visual fusion: 
their application to difficulties in reading, writing, 
spelling, and speech. (Harvard monographs in 
educ. No. a 119p. 1932. Harvard Univ. 


Shoen, H. H. Improving the handwriting of high 
= students. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 
ru 23p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Ri J. T. Spelling for trade and technical stu- 
dents. 98p. 1932. The Author, 1018 Park Ave., 
Williamsport, Pa. $.50. 

Simon, H. W. The reading of Shakespeare in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges: an historical survey. 
169p. (1932.) Simon & Shuster. $2.50. 

Temple, Alice, ed. Pt. I—A _ better beginning in 
reading for young children. Pt. II—Modern trends 
in teacher preparation and teacher guidance. 39p. 
19382. Ass’n, for Childhood Edue.  $.35. 

Thomas, J. E. The elimination of technical errors 
in written composition through formal drill. 
(Studies in educ. Vol. VIII, No. 2.) 4383p. 1932. 
Univ. of Ia. $.50. 

Thorndike, E. L. Teacher’s wordbook of the twenty- 
thousand words found most frequently and widely 
in general reading for children and young people. 
Rev. ed. 182p. 1932. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

U. S. Office of ‘Education. Language activities in 
the primary grades. (Circular, No. 62.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 6p. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Children’s reading: a study of voluntary 
reading of boys and girls in the United States. 
90p. 1932. Century. $.75. 

Wickey, Rose, and Lembader, M. B. 
ing. 96p. 1982. Webster. $.25. 


Teaching spell- 


(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Astell, L. A., and Odell, C. W. High school science 
clubs. (Bul. Vol, XXIX, No. 39. Bur of edue. 
research bul. No. 60.) 77p. 1932. Univ. of Ill. 

50. 


Brenn, M. A., and Monkman, F. W. How the fish- 
ing industry helps to satisfy the needs of man. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 46.) 17p. 1932. 
- Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

srueckner, L. J. A curriculum study of teacher train- 
ing in ‘arithmetic. 28p. 1932. Univ. of Minn. 
Press. $.50. 

California. State Department of Education. Evalua- 
tion of arithmetic textbooks. (Bul. 1932, No. 19.) 
28p. 1932. The Department, Sacramento, Cal. 
Gratis. 

Chicago. University. Board of Examinations. Com- 
prehensive examinations given in the four general 
introductory courses at the University of Chicago. 
unp. 1932. The University. $.65. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Proposed re- 
quirements in biology, botany, and zoology. 12p. 

1932. The Board, 481 W. 117th St. N. Y. C. 
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Curtis, F. D. Teaching of science in secondary 
schools: a research study. (Reprint from the 


North central ass’n. quarterly, Mar., 1932, Vol. 
VI, No. 4.) 42p. 1932. 14389 Univ. Elementary 
School Bldg., ye Arbor, Mich. 25. 

Fimpel, E. J., and Snizek, C. W. 
tions in intermediate algebra. 
lege Entrance Bk. Co. $.25 

Fimpel, E. J., and Snizek, C. W. 
tions in plane geometry. unp. 1932 
Entrance Bk. Co. $.25. 

Forler, G. M. Astronomy. 
series, No. oop 15p. 1932. 
Columbia. $.2 

Frank, J. O. The teaching of high yo eee chemistry. 
5th ed. 286p. 1932. J. O. Frank & Sons, 
Oshkosh, Wis. $3.00. 

Glazier, H. E. Arithmetic for teachers. 291p. 1932. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Heiss, E. D. An investigation of content and mas- 
tery of high school general science courses. 118p. 
1932. Elwood D. Heiss, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Short type ques- 
unp. 19382. Col- 


Short type ques- 
College 


(Teachers’ lesson unit 
Teachers College, 


Jaffe, Ss. S. New type questions in elementary alge- 
bra. unp. 1932. College Entrance Bk. Co. $.25. 

Lomax, P. S., and Neuner, J. J. W. Problems of 
teaching business arithmetic. 183p. 1932. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $1.25. 

Lueck, W. R. Arithmetical and algebraic disabil- 
ities of students pursuing first year college phys- 
ies. (Studies in educ. Vol. VIII, No. 1.) 48p. 
1932. Univ. of Ia. $.50. 

Malin, J. E. Construction of a diagnostic test in the 
mechanics and related fundamentals of high school 
chenistry. (Thesis.) 261p. 1932. Univ. of Penn. 
Gratis. 

Maxwell, P. A. Cultural natural science for the jun- 
ior high school. Various p. 1932. Williams and 
Wilkins. $2.00. 

*National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Seventh yearbook: the teaching of = 179p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 

*National Society for the Study of Education. 
Thirty-first yearbook. Pt. I—A program for 
teaching science. 3870p. 1932. Public School Pub. 
Co. $1.75 paper; $2.50 cloth. 

Pickens, I. M. Creatures of the sea. 
son unit series, No. 42.) 29p. 1932. 
College, Columbia.  $.25. 

Roantree, W. F., and Taylor, M. 8. 
for teachers. Rey. ed. 5238p. 1932. 
2.50. 

Shibli, J. Recent —senen in the teaching of 
geometry. 252p. 1932. The Author, 219 Fairmont 
Ave. State College, Pa. $2.25. 

Toellner, H. R. Trees. (Teachers’ lesson unit ser- 
ies, ee 39.) lip. 1932. Teachers College, Colum- 
via. = $.25. 

U. S. Department of Interior. National Park Ser- 
vice. Research and education in the national 
parks. 66p. 1932. The 4 gee Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. U.S. government publica- 
cations useful to teachers “ot science, by M. M. 
Langvick and V. H. Noll. (Circular, No. 48.) 
Mimeographed. 20p. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 

Webb, H. A. The high-school science library for 
1931-1932. Bibliography. as Cy from Pea- 
body journal of edue. Vol. X, No. 1.) unp. 1932. 
The Author, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


(Teachers’ les- 
Teachers 


An arithmetic 
Macmillan. 


Ww ae Reserve University. School of Education. 
The present objectives in “~~ school biology. 
(Curriculum laboratory, No. 15.) Mimeographed. 
8p. 1932. The University. $.20. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
The present objectives in high school chemistry. 
(Curriculum laboratory, No. 26.) Mimeographed. 
l1p. 1932. The University. 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
Sources of present objectives (specific) in junior 
high school science. (Curriculum laboratory, No. 
14.) Mimeographed, 10p. 1932. The University. 
$.20. 

(18) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

American Historical Association. Committee on the 
Planning of Research. Historical scholarship in 
America: needs and opportunities. 1146p. 1932. 
Ray Long and R. R. Smith. $1.50. 

Arey, Grace, and Brooks, Hazel. Shoes. 
lesson unit series, No. 29.) 14p. 1982. 
College, Columbia. $.25. 


(Teachers’ 
Teachers 
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*Beard, C. A. A charter for the social sciences in the 
schools. A 09p. 1932. Seribner. $1.25. 
Bernhardt, J. M. Social studies in the kindergarten. 


(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 47.) 3383p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. §$.40. 

Burrow, Clayton. Building a playhouse. (Teachers’ 
lesson unit series, No. 50.) 4383p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $.40. 

3urrow, Clayton. Life of the Plains Indians. 


lesson unit series, No. 48.) 46p. 19382 
Columbia. §$.40. 


(Teachers’ 
Teachers College, 

Burrow, Clayton. The Plains Indians; source ma- 
terial. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 59.) 
34p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Li- 
brary. Education for world peace, the study and 
teaching of international relations and interna- 
tional law: select lists of books, pamphlets, and 
periodical articles, with annotations. (Reading 
list, 1932, No. 33.) 3837p. 1932. The Endowment. 
700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Gratis. 

Coe, G. A. Educating for citizenship: the sovereign 
state as ruler and as teacher. 205p. 1932. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00. 

8. ompton, M. A. An evaluation of history check list. 
53p. 1932. McKinley Pub. Co.  §$.50. 
Docking, D. RR. The Hudson river valley. 
Mann teaching unit, No. 1.) 25p. 1932. 

College, Columbia. $.25. 
Dunn, F. W., and Bathurst, E. G. 


(Horace 
Teachers 


Social studies in 


rural schools. Partially mimeographed. TO0O0p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $4.00. 


(Teachers’ lesson 
Teachers College, 


The crusades. 


Duvall, Josephine. 
3830p. 1932. 


unit series, No. 26.) 
Columbia. $.35. 

*Fancler, D. G., and Crawford, C. C. Teaching the 
social studies. 3876p. 19382. C. C. Crawford, Univ. 
of Southern Cal. $2.00. 

Gill, W. L. American citizenship at the beginning 
of life. (A part of the “Manual of the school re- 
publiec.”) 22p. 1932. The Author. 501 W. Mt. 


Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. $.30; 
$.25 for class use. 

Grammer, Maurine. Indians of the southwest. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 27.) 14p. 1982. 


Teachers College, Columbia, $.25. 
Greenville, South Carolina. Parker School District. 
Life in the Netherlands. (Teachers’ lesson unit 


series, No. 43.) 39p. 1932. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $.25. 

Hultz, H. L. The Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 25.) 48p. 19382. 
Teachers College, Columbia.  $.25. 

Johnson, Amanda. The teaching of history and 


citizenship in grades and in junior high school. 
240p. 1932. Parker Co., 12 8. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wis. $2.50; $2.00 to students and teachers. 
Johnson, Henry. An introduction to the history of 
the social sciences in schools. 145p. 1932. Serib- 
ner. $1.25 
Joseph, Bertha. China. 
ries, No. 36.) 17p. 1932. 
bia. $.25. 
King, A. C. 
series, No. 33.) 11p. 
lumbia. $.20. 
Lacey, J. M. Social studies concepts of children in 
the first three grades. (Cont. to educ. No. 548.) 
89p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(Teachers’ lesson unit se- 
Teachers College, Colum- 


(Teachers’ lesson unit 


Hopi Indians. 
Teachers College, Co- 


1932. 


Little, Rita. The postal service. (Teachers’ lesson 
unit series, No. 57.) 20p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $.25. 

Lockerby, Florence. Banking. (Teachers’ lesson 
unit series, No. 28.) 19p. 19382. Teachers College, 

nae ge $.25. 

ame P. S., and Tonne, H. A. Problems of teach- 


3872p. 1932. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 
The history of transportation in 
(T eachers’ lesson unit series, 


ing economics. 
MacNeel, M. W. 
the United States. 


No. 35.) 20p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$.25. 

Maloney, Gertrude. Life of the early Hebrews. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 49.) 5S55p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.50. 

Mims, 8S. K. Holland and its people. (Teachers’ 
lesson unit series, No. 44.) 45p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $.40. 

Minckley, L. S.. Americanization through education. 
107p. 1932. Christopher Pub. House. $1.50. 


Moore, C. 
geography. 256p. 1932 


B., and Wilcox, L. A. The teaching of 
Amer. Bk. Co. $1.40. 
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Vou. 37, 


Supervisory assistance in teaching 
geography and history. (Bul. of educ. Vol. III, 
No. 7.) 3832p. 1932. Univ. of Kan., Bur. of School 
Service and Research. $.50. 

Pickens, I. M. Egypt. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, 
No. 55.) 2lp. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia, 


OBrien, F. P. 





Ancient Athens rebuilt and relived, 


Pine 4 E. F. 
lesson unit series, No. 32.) 29p. 1932. 


(Tez achers’ 


Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 
Reed, M. M., and Wright, L. E. The beginnings of 
the social sciences. 224p. 1932. Seribner. $1.50. 


Travel on land, on sea and in the 
air. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 40.) 19p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Snedden, David. Educations for political citizen- 
ship: a critical analysis of certain unsolved prob- 
lems of school educations towards superior mem- 
berships in democratic political societies. 196p. 
1932. Teachers — Columbia. $2.5 

Sweeney, F. G., Barry, F., and Schoelkopf, A. E. 
Western youth meets pee. culture: a study in 
the integration of social studies, English, and art 
in the junior high school. 3835p. 1932. Lincoln 


Skeen, Bearnice. 


School, Teachers College, Columbia. $2.50. _ 
Theman, Viola. Saving. (Teachers’ lesson unit ser- 


ies, No. 34.) 13p. 1932. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $.20. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
eations of use to teachers of geography. 
cular, No. 28, rev.) Mimeographed. 15p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

Van Amburgh, Della. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 31.) 18p. 
Teachers College, Columbia. 20. 

*Waddell, C. W., and others, editors. Major units in 
the social studies for the intermediate grades. 
8390p. 1932. Day. $3.50. 

Weinstein, Helen. How to study one’s own urban 
community; a study of Manhattan, developed in 
grade IV. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 45.) 
19p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $.20. 

Wesley, E. B. Bibliographies for teachers of the 


U. S. government publi- 
(Cir- 
19382. 


Round and round the world. 
1932. 


social studies. 28p. 1932. McKinley Pub. Co. 
$.30. 
(19) ArT, MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Barnes, E. A., and Young, B. M. Children and 
architecture. 3851p. 1932. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $2.25. 


Barnes, E. We and Young, B. M. 
zations by sixth grade children. 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia. $2.25. 

Berkeley, W. N. The small-community museum. 
Why it is entirely feasible. Why it is extremely 
desirable. 88p. 1932. J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. $1.75. 

Bird, M. H. A study in aesthetics. 
graphs in edue., No. 11 117p. 


Plays; dramati- 
218p. 1932. Lin- 


(Harvard mono- 
1932. Harvard 


Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Cain, Noble. Choral music and its practice. 145p. 
1932. Witmark. $2.00. 

Collins, E. A., and Charlton, Aruba. Puppet plays 
in education. 137p. 1932. A. S. Barnes. $1.00. 

Connecticut. State Board of Education. A program 


of art education for Connecticut. 8 sections, 117p. 

1932. The Board. Hartford, Conn. $2.50. 
Deffner, Emil, and Diesing, A. E. Curriculum in art 

for Lutheran schools. 47p. 1932. Concordia Pub. 

House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. $.50. 
Dobbs, E. V. First steps in art and handwork. 
2p. Macmillan, L 


*Hartman, Gertrude, and Shumaker, Ann, editors. 
Creative expression: the development of children 
in art, music, literature and dramatics; ed. for 


the Progressive education association. 350p. 1982. 


Day. $5.00. 

Hume, S. J., and Foster, L. M. Theater and school. 
417p. 1932. French. $3.50. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob. Problems in , school 
music. 159p. 1932. Witmark. $2.06 

McCauley, C. J. A professionalized waar of public 
school music. (Teachers educ. series, No. 
795p. 1932. J. E. Avent, Box 1455, Knoxville, Tenn. 
3.00. 


% 
*Mathias, M. E. The teaching of art. 356p. 1932. 


Scribner. $3.00. 


Mellinger, B. E. Children’s interests in pictures. 


(Cont. to educ. No. 516.) 52p. 1932. ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

are A. M. Teaching school music. 248p. 1932. 
C. C. Crawford, Univ. of Southern Cal. $2.00. 
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Ommanney, K. A. The stage and the school. 449p. 
1932. Harper. $1.48. 

Secondary Education Board. Committee on Music. 
Final report: the secondary curriculum, supple- 
ment I. 22p. 1932. Mr. H. T. Smith, Exec. See’y. 
of Secondary Edue. Board, Milton, Mass. $.15. 

Shambaugh, M. E., comp. Folk festivals for schools 
and playgrounds. Folk dances and melodies. 
155p. 1932. A. S. Barnes. $3.00. 

Tannahill, S. B. Fine arts for publie school admin- 
istrators. 145p. 1932. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.50. 

Thomas, L. A. Adventures in dramatics. 
lesson unit series, No. 38.) 21p. 1932. 
College, Columbia. $.25. 

Thompson, John, and others. Teaching piano in 
classes; expert opinions, plans and advice for 
practical teachers. 7Sp. 1932. Presser, 166 Ter- 
race St., Boston, Mass. $.50. 

Vinall, J. W. T. Crayon and pastel work for 
schools. 42p. 1932. Pitman. $2.25. 

Williams, H. M., Sievers, C. H., and Hattwick, M. 8. 
Measurement of musical development. (Studies in 
child welfare, Vol. VII, No. 1.) 191p. 1982. Univ. 
of Ia. $1.70; $1.85 paper. 

Wright, Frances, and Lossing, L. L. 
material for the activity curriculum. 
lesson unit series, No. 41.) 4ip. 1982. 
College, Columbia. $3.75. 

Zanzig, A. D. Musie in American life; present and 
future. 560p. 1932. Oxford Univ. Press. $3.50. 


(Teachers’ 
Teachers 


Song source 
(Teachers’ 
Teachers 


(20) VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


American Association of Technical High Schools and 
Institutes. Proceedings of the annual convention 
of the American association of technical high 
schools and institutes, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1932, Washington, D. C. 40p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion, E. G. Allen, Sec’y., Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

American Home Economics Association. Advisory 
Committee for Student Clubs. Student home 
economics clubs; suggestions for organization and 
programs. 3lp. 1932. The Association Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. $.35. 

Baltimore. Department of Education. Division of 
Voeational Education. Plan and program; voca- 
tional education for industry, commerce and the 
individual. 49p. 1932. The Department. Gratis. 

Blackstone, E. G. Research studies in commercial 
education, V. (Studies in edue. Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
Monographs in educ. No. 12.) 187p. 1932. Univ. 
of Ia. $1.00. 

Breidenbaugh, V. E., and Ehrenhardt, Irma, com- 
pilers. Interesting things in the teaching of type- 
writing. 67p. 1932. Prentice-Hall. $.50. 

Brodshaug, Melvin. Buildings and equipment for 
home economics in secondary schools. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 502.) 178p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.75. 

Bruce’s 1932 school shop annual. Industrial arts and 
vocational education. 184p. 1932. Bruce Pub. Co. 


California. State Department of Education. Hand- 
book on continuation education. (Bul. 1932, No. 
17.) S5p. 1932. The Department, Sacramento, 


Forsyth, K. M. scokhindies for teachers, seadoute, 


and amateurs. 116p. 1932. Macmillan. 
Haynes, B. R., and Graham, Jessie. Research in 
business education. 2382p. 1932. C. C. Crawford, 


Univ. of Southern Cal. $2.00. 

Hunter, W. L. A reader’s guide to magazine articles 
on industrial-arts education. Mimeographed. 68p. 
1932. Industrial Arts Dept., Iowa State College, 


L. Test questions in industrial arts 
education. 100p. 1932. Industrial Arts Dept., 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. $1.00. 

Illinois Vocational Association. A report of the 
convention at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 
6 and 7, 1931. (Bul. 1932, No. 3.) 62p. 1932. The 
Association, D. W. Castle, See’y. Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Ill. Gratis. 

Ingraham, L. L. A survey of printing instruction 
in public schools of California, 1931-1932. 96p. 
1932. High School Print- Shop, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. $.50. 

Iowa, State Board for Vocational Education. State 
plans for vocational education in the state of Iowa; 
adopted by the State board for vocational educa- 
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tion and :pproved by the Federal board for voca- 
tional education. (Bul. No. 24.) 78p. 1932. The 
Board, Des Moines, Ia. 

McGinnis, Esther, ed. Home economics and educa- 
tion for family life. 5SSp. 1932. Amer. Home 
aoa Ass’n, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. 
¢C (0) 

Michigan Industrial Education Society. General 
shop and household mechanics: a report of the Re- 
search committee of the Michigan industrial edu- 
cation society, Marshall Bryn, chairman, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 34p. 1932. Webster H. Pearce, 
State Supt. of Pub. Instruction, Lansing Mich. 
$.50. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 
Industrial-arts education in Pennsylvania. Mime- 
ographed, 8p. 1932. The Department. Gratis. 

Perez, G. S. Conceived in liberty: a series of essays 
on vocational education. 1381p. 1932. Philippine 


Sducation Co., Ine., 101 Escolta, Manila, P. 
$1.20. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Public Schools. De- 


sirable outcomes of industrial arts woodwork in 
junior high schools. Mimeographed. 20p. _ 1932. 
Division of Industrial Arts, Public Schools, Park- 
way at 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. Gratis. 

Pitman, Alfred. Half a century of commercial edu- 
eation and publishing. 165p. 1982. Pitman. 
Privately printed. 

Reeves, P. W. Digest of the development of indus- 
trial education in the United States. 18p. 19382. 
U. S. Federal Board for Voc. Educ. 

*Ricciardi, Nicholas, and Kibby, I. W., compilers. 
Readings in vocational education: trade and in- 
dustrial aspect. 570p. 1932. Century. $3.00. 

Schmidt, G. A. Vocational education in agriculture 
in federally-aided secondary schools. (Cont. to 
eduec. No. 534.) 95p. 1932. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.50. 

Skene, E. C., Lomax, P. S., and Walsh, J. V. Teach- 
ing principles and procedures for Gregg short- 
hand. 302p. 1932. Gregg Pub. Co. $1.20. 

Tonne, H. A., and Tonne, M. H. Social-business 
education in the secondary schools. 288p. 1932. 
Be Bs e Book Store, 81 Washington Square 
East, N. Y. C. $2.40. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
Announcement of the seventh annual national con- 


gress of vocational agricultural students. (Mis- 
cellaneous circular, No. 9.) 3838p. 1932. Supt. of 


Doe. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Re- 
claimed: the national program of restoration of 
physically handicapped men and women to useful 
employment. 30p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Sug- 
gestions for studies and research in home-eco- 
nomics education: outline of projects needing in- 
vestigation and some basic considerations in rela- 
tion to them. (Bul. No. 166, Home economics 
series, No. 15.) T7p. 1932. The Board. $.10. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Training teachers in supervised farm _ practice 
methods. The pre-employment training of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture to conduct super- 
vised farm practice in all-day schools. (Bul. No. 


165. Agricultural series, No. 42.) 125p. 1932. 
Education. 


Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational 
Vocational education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 26p. 1932. The Board. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Vocational training costs: a study of the unit cost 
of vocational education in Cinncinnati, Ohio. 
(Bul. No. 162. Trade and industrial series, No. 47.) 
8384p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 


U. S. Office of Education. Good references on the 
home economics curriculum, comp. by E. Whits 
comb and L. O. Pettit. (Bibliography, No. 7.) 


Supt. of Doe. $.05. 


8p. 1932. 
Tests in commercial edu- 


U. S. Office of Education. 


eation: an annotated list, by J. O. Malott and 
David Segel. (Circular, No. 56.) Mimeographed. 
lip. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 


U. S. Office of Education. U. S. government publica- 
tions useful to teachers of home economics, by 
E. S. Whitcomb. (Circular, No. 50.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 11p. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 


(21) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 


American College Personnel Association. Report 
of the ninth annual meeting: the study of the 
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individual student. 98p. 1932. The Association, 
L. M. Barbour, See’y., Ohio Univ. 

Carter, H. G. A guidance program based on the 
value of industrial arts. Mimeographed. 2p. 
1932. Board of Educ., Hamilton, Ohio. Gratis. 

Cowley, W. H. The personnel bibliographical in- 
dex. 433p. 1932. Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. 
Research. $4.00. 

Cunliffe, R. B., and others. Guidance practice in 
New Jersey. (Bul. Series VIII, No. 10 a. Studies 
in edue. No. 2.) 381p. 1932. Rutgers Univ., School 
of Edue. $.15. 

Hager, W. E. The quest for vocational adjustment 
in the profession of education. (Cont. to edue. 
No. 491.) 86p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

*Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in sec- 
ondary schools. 640p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Lions, Zelda. A brief report on opportunities for 
scientific analysis in guidance in greater Boston. 
3831p. 1932. Prospect Union Educ. Exchange, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. $.50. 

National Council for the Social Studies. Second 
yearbook: classroom and administrative problems 
in the teaching of the social sciences. 2382p. 19382. 
McKinley Pub. Co. $2.00. 

Schwartz, W. L., Wilkins, L. A., and Bovee, A. G. 
Vocational opportunities for foreign language 
students. 38p. 1932. Modern Language Journal, 
5500 33rd St., N.W, W: ashington, D.C. $.25. 

*Strang, Ruth. The rdéle of the teacher in personnel 
work. 3382p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$2.00. 

Townsend, M. E. The administration of student 
personnel services in teacher-training institutions 
of the United States. (Cont. to educ. No. 536.) 
115p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: archi- 
tecture. Rev. ed. (Leaflet, No. 10.) 9p. 19382. 
Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: art. 
(Leaflet, No. 20.) 13p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: chem- 
istry and chemical engineering. (Leaflet, No. 19.) 
14p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: fores- 
try. (Leaflet, No. 16.) 11p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. 
$.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: home 
economics. (Leaflet, No. 21.) 14p. 1932. Supt. of 
Doe. $05 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: nurs- 
ing. (Leaflet, No. 15.) 12p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. 
$.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: phar- 
macy. Rev. ed. (Leaflet, No. 14.) 16p. 1932. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

*White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Vocational guidance. 396p. 1932. Cen- 
tury. $38.00. 


(22) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American Child Health Association. Influence of 
social and economic factors on the health of the 
school child. (School health research monographs, 
No. 4.) 144p. 1932. The Association. $1.00 paper; 
$1.25 cloth. 

American Textbook Services. Physical Education 
Committee. Health and physical education: selec- 
tions. 16p. 19382. The Services, 419 Lafayette St., 
N.Y. ©: S35: 

Campbell, W. G., and Reed, R. _K. 
school athletics. 207p. 193 
Univ. of Southern Cal. $2.00." 

Caulkins, E. D., ed. Aims and methods in school 
athletics. Wingate memorial lectures, 1931-32. 

sip. 1932. Wingate Memorial Foundation. 1 E. 

57th St., N. Y. C. $2.00. 

Child Study Association of America. Summer Play 
Schools Committee. Healthy attitudes toward 
health: practices and procedures in an integrated 
play school program. 15p. 1932. The Association. 

20. 

Cooke, D. M., and others. yames coaching for 
schools and colleges. 332p. 1932. Pitman. $2.25. 

Cozens, F. W. Problem manual in physical educa- 
tion measurements. 166p. 1932. Saunders. $2.25. 

Craddock, M. E. School lunch. (College bul. No. 
156.) 61p. 1932. Texas State Teachers College for 
Women, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 
$.12. 


Coaching high- 
C. C. Crawford, 
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Cramlet, Theodore, and Hinote, R. C. Physical edu- 
eation activities: a program of intramural gym- 
nastics for secondary schools. 302p. 1932. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00. 

Davis, E. C. Methods and techniques used in sur- 
veying health and physical education in city 
schools: an analysis and evaluation. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 515.) 162p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $2.00. 

Eichelberger, Marietta. The hot school lunch: a 
report of programs conducted by fifty-seven teach- 
ers in rural schools. (Reprinted from Journal of 
Amer. Dietetic Ass'n. Vol. VIII, No. 4.)  unp. 
1932. Amer. Dietetic Ass’n, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Galdston, I. 
education. 
$.50. 

Glassow, Ruth. Fundamentals in physical educa- 
tion. 1438p. 1932. Lea and Febiger. $1.75. 

Griswold, D. M., and Spicer, H. I. University stu- 
dents health services. 110p. 1932. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $.90. 

Hughes, W. L. The administration of health and 
physical education for men in colleges and uni- 
versities. (Cont. to educ. No. 541.) 181p. 1982. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 

*Jacks, L. P. Education through recreation. 155p. 
1932. Harper. $1.50. 

Kelly, D. J., and Knowlton, E. F. A _ practicable 
school health program. (School health bur. mon- 
ograph, No. 1.) 3lp. 1932. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Gratis to teachers. 

Lamkin, N. B. Education for healthful living in the 
public schools of Bellevue-Yorkville, 1927-1931, pre- 
pared under the direction of Savel Zimand. 58p. 
1932. sellevue- Yorkville Health Demonstration, 
325 E. 38th St., N. C. 3.50. 

Larson, G. L., } Nelson, D. W., and Kubasta, R. W. 
Investigation ‘of air outlets in class room ventila- 
tion. 12p. 1932. Univ. of Wis. Gratis. 

McCloy, C. H. The ny 9 of athletic power. 
178p. 1932. A. S. Barnes. $3.0( 

McCormick, M. G. Nutrition aie for the junior 
high school. (Bul. No. 992.) 67p. 1932. Univ. of 
the State of N. Y. §$.10. 

Maryland. State Department of Education. Spring 
athletics in Maryland. (Md. school bul. Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 3 and 4.) ‘2p; 16p. 1932. The Department. 
Gratis. 

National Safety Council. Transactions of the Na- 
tional safety council, 1931. Twentieth annual 
safety congress, Vol. III. 247p. 1932. The Coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. $1.00 

National Tuberculosis Association. Fifteen years of 
child health education by the National tubercu- 
losis association—1917—-1932. re 1932. The As- 
sociation, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. ; 

Palmer, Irene. Tests and measurements: a work- 
book in health and physical education. 143p. 
1932. <A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

Rhoton, Paul. Health misconceptions of prospec- 
tive teachers. (Studies in educ. No. 5.) Thesis. 
80p. 1932. Penn. State College. School of Educ. 
$1.00. 

Rogers, F. R. 
sures in physical education. 261p. 1932. 
Co., Dept. R., Newton, Mass. $2.75. 

*Rogers, J. E. The child and play; based on the re- 
ports of the White House conference on child 
oi end protection. 205p. 1932. Century. 
$2.00 

*Rose, M. 8. Teaching nutrition to boys and girls. 
198p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Sundel, B. E. The spirit of physical education: a 
pageant of activities. (Pageants with a purpose. 
Section 218.) 14p. 1932. A. S. Barnes. $.50. 

Swanson, M. E. Work of the school nurse-teacher. 
(Bul. No. 987. Health bul. No. 4.) S87p. 1982. 
Univ. of the state of N. Y. $.15. 

Taft, Jessie. The relation of the school to the mental 
health of the average child. (Reprint No. 
15p. 1932. Nat’l Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., 450 Seventh Ave., N. ¥. C. $.15. 

Turner, C. E. Principles of health education. 317p. 
1932. D. C. Heath. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. Athletic coaches in jun- 
ior and senior high schools, by M. M. Ready. 
(Circular, No. 55.)  Mimeographed. 8p. 1932 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Camping and education: 
an annotated bibliography, by M. M. Ready. 


The health talk—its place in health 
78p. 1932. Nat’l. Tuberculosis Ass'n. 


Fundamental administrative mea- 
Pleiades 
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(Circular, No. 57.) Mimeographed. Tp. 1932. The 
Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Physical education and 
health education as a part of all general teacher- 
training curricula, by M. M. Ready. (Bul. 1982, 
No. 10.) 47p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Safety and health of the 
school child, by J. F. Rogers. (Circular, No. 65.) 
Mimeographed. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Safety education: helps 
for Bg ony in constructing a course of study, by 
F. Fox. (Bul. 1932, No. 8.) 73p. 1932. Supt. 
of Soc $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Selected and annotated 
bibliography on school attendance, school census 
and related topics, 1900-1932, comp. by N. E. 
Engelhardt, W. A. Kineaid, and J. C. Parker. 
(Circular, No. 59.) Mimeographed. 8388p. 1982. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Otlice of Education. Thirty-four United States 
government publications useful in health educa- 
tion, by J. F. omy ers. (Circular, No. 51.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 4p. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. U. S. Government publi- 
eations useful in physical education and recrea- 
tion, comp. by M. M. Ready and L. O. Pettit. 
(Circular, No. 68.) Mimeographed, 4p. 1932. The 
Office. Gratis. . 

Western Reserve University. School of Education. 
The objectives of a course of study in health for 
high school girls. (Curriculum laboratory, No. 
27.) Mimeographed. 6p. 1932. The University. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. The administration of the school health 
program. 41p. 19382. Century. 50. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Body mechanics: education and practice. 
166p. 19382. Century. $1.50. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Growth and development of the child. 
Pt. I1l—Nutrition. 5382p. 1932. Century. $4.00. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Nutrition service in the field. Child 
health centers: a survey. 2 vols. in 1. 1839p; 57p. 
1932. Century. $2.00. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Public Health organization. 345p. 1932. 
Century. $3.00. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Safety education in schools. 6lp. 1932. 
Century. $.50. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. The school health program. 400p. 1982. 
Century. $2.75. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Social hygiene in schools. 59p. 1982. 
Century. $.50. 

Williams, J. F. Principles of physical education. 
2nd ed. rev. 468p. 1932. Saunders. x 

Williams, J. F., Dambach, J. IL, and Schwendener, 
Norma. Methods in physical education.  222p. 
1932. Saunders. $2.25. 

Wootten, K. W. Health education activities. 278p. 
1932. Nat’l Tuberculosis Ass’n. $.75. 

World Federation of Education Associations. Health 
section report; Denver, Colorado, July 27—August 
1, 1931. 299p. 1932. Amer. Child Health Ass'n, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. $1.00. 


(23) EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

American Bankers Association. Savings Division. 
School mee. 59p. 19382. The Association, 22 
E. 40th St., Y. C. $.15. 

American a Association. Savings Division. 
School savings banking during school year of 
1931-1932; thirteenth annual report of systems 
throughout the United States with honor roll and 
comparative statistics. B1p. vor The Associa- 
tion, 22 E. 40th St., N. ¥ 

Draper, E. M., and Gorbally, J. E. putes curricular 
credits. 142p. 19382. <A. S. Barnes. .00. 

The heart of the school. (School betterment studies, 
Vol. III, No. 3.) 94p. 1932. H. C. Frick, Educ. 
gaa tg 465 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. Gratis. 

*Miller, H. G., and Chaffee, N. W. The auditorium 
social arts. 4138p. 19382. D. C. Heath. $2.20. 

National Education Association. American educa- 
tion week handbook. 3lp. 1932. The Association. 
maw. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Pennsylvania Branch. Material suitable for 
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celebration of patriotic holidays by schools and 
groups of young people. 7p. 1932. The League, 
1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Gratis. 


(24) RuraL EDUCATION 
Alabama. Department of Education. Division of 
Secondary Education. Program of studies and 
adopted textbooks for county and rural high 
schools. (Bul. 1932, No. 9.) 52p. 1932. The 
Department. Gratis while supply lasts. 


*Anderson, C. J., and Simpson, I. J. The super- 


vision of rural schools. 467p. 1932. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Rural Education. Agencies contributing to rural 
education. Slip. 1932. The Association. $.25. 

j. S. Office of Education. The county superin- 
tendent in the United States, by J. E. butter- 
worth. (Bul. 1932, No. 6.) 50p. 1932. Supt. of 
Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. The legal status of the 
county superintendent, by N. W. Newson. (Bul. 
1932, No. 7.) 41p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Status of teachers and 
principals employed in rural schools of the United 
States, by W. H. Gaumnitz. (Bul. 1932, No. 3.) 
122p. 1932. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 


(25) HIGHER EDUCATION 

Abstracts of theses: science series. Vol. VIII. 354p. 
1932. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Acheson, E. M. The effective dean of women. 211p. 
1932. Univ. of Chic. Press. . 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Pro- 
ceedings of the twentieth national convention, 
Chicago, April 19, 20, 23, 19382. (Bul. New series, 
Vol. VII, No. 4.) p.287-465. 1932. The Associa- 
tion, Univ. of Chie. $1.50. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Committee on Special Projects. Report of the 
comniittee, November, 1932. 18p. 1932. The As- 
sociation, Univ. of Chie. $.50. 

American Association of University Women. The 
educational office. 12p. 1932. The Association. 
Gratis. 

American Association of University Women. Inter- 
national educational relations; suggestions for 
branch programs. Mimeographed. 9p. 1932. The 
Association. $.15. 

American Association of University Women. Newer 
aspects of collegiate education: outline and bibli- 
ography. Mimeographed. S4p. 1932. The Asso- 
ciation. $.50. 

American Association of University Women. The 
student goes to college: outline and bibliography. 
Mimeographed. 48p. 1982. The Association. $.50. 

American Council on Education. American univer- 
sities and colleges; ed. by J. H. MacCracken. 2nd 
ed. rev. and enl. 1066p. 1932. Williams and Wil- 
kins. $4.00. 

American Medical Association. Council on Medical 
Education. Medical colleges of the United States, 
Philippine islands, Canada, and foreign countries 
including a list of approved graduate medical 
schools and courses. Rev. ed. 2ip. 1932. The 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

on 


Bildersee, Adele. State scholarship students at 
Hunter college of the city of New York. (Cont. 
to educ. No. 540.) 1388p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Boothe, Viva. Salaries and cost of living in twenty- 
seven state universities and colleges, 1913-1932. 
158p. 1932. Ohio State Univ. $1.75. 

Bosworth, F. H., and Jones, R. C. A study of 
architectural schools. 193p. 1932. Scribner. 


Bowles, G. T. New types of old Americans at Har- 
vard and at eastern women’s colleges. 144p. 1932. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Broom, K. M. Public junior college. (Bul. No. 58.) 
43p. 1932. W. F. Bond, State Dept. of Educ., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Brown, A. E. Effectiveness of large classes at the 
college level: an experimental study involving the 
size variable and the _ size-procedure variable. 
(Studies in educ. Vol. VII, No. 3.) 66p. 1932. 
Univ. of Ia. $.75. 
3usiness Research Council, New York. Economic 
and business research in American colleges and 
universities. S4p. 1932. Amer. Management Ass’n. 
20 Vesey St., N. ¥. C. $2.00. 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Annual review of legal education in the 
United States and Canada for the year 1931. 5lp. 
1932. The Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave, N. Y¥. C. 
Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. State higher education in California, 
report; recommendations of commission of seven, 
June 24, 1932. 82p. 1932. The Foundation. 


Ch: vuncey, M. R. The educational and occupational 
preferences of college seniors: their significance 

for college achievement. (Cont. to educ. No. 533.) 
72p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Chicago University. Department of Education. An- 
notated list of graduate theses and dissertations, 
1900-1931. 119p. 1932. Univ. of Chic. Dept. of 
due. ag 
Clement, J. A., and Smith, V. T. Public junior col- 
lege i es Rs in the United States. (Bul. Vol. 
XXI, No. 58. Bur. of educ. research bul. No. 57.) 
6lp. 1932. Univ. of Ill. §.50. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Sulletin of 
general information for 1933. (Doc. No. 188.) 28p. 
1932. The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y¥. C. 
Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Definition of 
the requirements, 19382. 115p. 1932. The Board, 
431 W. 127th B., N. F.C. 

College Entrance Examination Board. List of ex- 
amination centers. 15p. 1982. The Board, 431 
W. 117th St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Cooper, L. B. Sabbatical leave for college teachers. 
(Educ. series, Vol. I, No. 1.) 88p. 1932. Univ. of 
Fla. $1.00. 

Cowen, P. A. College entrance inquiry. (Bul. No. 
1007.) 1283p. 1982. Univ. of the state of N. Y. 
Apply. 

Cowley, W. H. Study of the relative merits of the 
quarter of semester system. Monograph. 652p. 
1932. Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. 
Single copies free to institutions: $.50 each in 
quantities. 

Eaton, R. H. College teaching: its rationale. 264p. 
1932. John Wiley. $2.50. 

Graves, H. S., and Guise, C. H. Forest education. 
421p. 1932. Yale Univ. Press. $2.50. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. Provisions for the individual in 
college education. (Proceedings of Institute for 
administrative officers of higher institutions, 1932, 
Vol. IV.) 262p. 1932 Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$2.00. 

Grote, Caroline. Housing and living conditions of 
women students in the Western Illinois state teach- 
ers college at Macomb—school years 1926-1927, 
1927-1928 and 1928-1929. (Cont. to educ. No. 507.) 
106p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Haefner, Ralph, Reinhardt, Emma, and Beu, F. A. 
Changes in the student body during a full-year 
period, 1925-1930. (Teachers college bul. No. 118.) 
40p. 1952. Eastern Ill. State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. Gratis. 

Harbeson, J. W. Classifying junior college students. 
235p. 1932. Pasadena Junior College. $1.50. 

Harris, Reed. King football: the vulgarization of 
the American college. 2354p. 1932. Vanguard 
Press. $2.00. 

Hayes, Harriet. College-operated residence halls for 
women students in 125 colleges and universities. 
3839p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia.  $.75. 

Hayes, Harriet. Planning residence halls for un- 
dergraduate students in American colleges and 
universities: a handbook for the use of college of- 
ficers and members of building committees. 247p. 
1982. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.25. 

Institute of International Education. Fellowships 
and scholarships open to American students for 
study in foreign countries. (13th series, bul. No. 
= Sp. 1932. The Institute, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

De 295. 

Institete of Women’s Professional Relations. After 
college—what? A study of 6665 land-grant col- 
lege women, their occupations, earnings, families, 
and some undergraduate and vocational problems. 
(Bul. 1932, No. 4.) 200p. 1932. The Institute, N. 
C. College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. $1.00. 

Joyal, A. E. Factors relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of junior colleges, with special 
reference to California. (Univ. of Cal. publ. in 
educ. Vol. VI, No. 6.) p.359-453. 1932. Univ. of 
Cal. Press. $1.25. 
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Kallen, H. M. College prolongs infaney. (Pam- 
phlets, No. 16.) 28p. 1932. Day.  $.25. 

Kotschnig, W. M., and Prys, Elined, editors. The 
university in a changing world: a symposium. 
224p. 1932. Oxford Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Learned, W. S., and Wallace, E. W. Local pro- 
vision for higher education in Saskatchewan. 
(Bul. No. 27.) 30p. 1982. Carnegie Foundation. 
Gratis. 

Lent, F —“«~ k. The educated woman. (Bul. Vol. 
XXIII, N No. 9.) unp. 1932. Elmira College.  $.25. 

Leonard, E. A. Problems of freshman college girls: 
a study of mother-daughter relationships and So- 
cial adjustments of girls entering college. 1389p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Lewis, W. M. From a college platform. 294p. 
1932. Dial Press. $2.00. 

Los Angeles Junior College. A new type of college 
training. 47p. 1932. The College, 855 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. Gratis. 

Lubbers, I. J. College organization and adminis- 
tration: current practices in independent liberal 
arts colleges. (Cont. to eduec. School of edue. 
series, No. 7.) 155p. 19382. Northwestern Univ. 
School of Educ. $1.50. 

McGinnis, H. J. State teachers college president. 
(Cont. to eduec. No. 104.) 187p. 1932. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. $1.35. 

McHale, Kathryn, and Speek, F. V. Current changes 
and experiments in liberal- ith “education. A se- 
ries of charts. 14 large pages. 1932. Amer. Ass'n. 
of ow Women. $1.50. 

MacNeel, J. R. Admission of students as candidates 
for master’s degree. A study of some problems en- 
countered in the admission of students for the 
degree of master of arts. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 91p. 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Maryland League of Women Voters. Committee of 
Higher Education. Report: state aided colleges 
and scholarships in Maryland. Mimeographed. 
10p. 1932. The League, 9 E. Pleasant St. Balti- 
more, Md. $.10. 

*Meiklejohn, Alexander. The experimental college. 
21p. 1932. Harper. $3.50. 

Menge, E. J., v. K. Jobs for the college graduate 
in science. 175p. 1932. Bruce Pub. Co. $2.00. 
Michigan University. School of Education. Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research. Ab- 
stracts of dissertations and theses in education at 
the University of Michigan, 1917-1931. (Mono- 
graph, No. 1.) 1385p. 1932. The University. $1.00 

paper. 

Minnesota University. University training for the 
national service: proceedings of a conference held 
at the University of Minnesota, July 14 to 17, 
1931. 3825p. 1932. The University. $3.50. 

National Committee on Standard Reports of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. <A study of methods 
_— in unit- cost studies in higher education. (Bul. 
No. 3.) 34p. 1932. The Committee, Univ. of II. 
Gratis. 

National Committee of Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Suggested forms for 
internal financial reports of colleges and universi- 
ties. (Bul. No. 5.) 47p. 1932. The Committee, 
Univ. of Ill. Gratis. 

National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Suggested forms for 
enrolment reports of colleges and universities, (Bul. 
No. 6.) 29p. 1932. The Committee, Univ. of IIL. 
Gratis. 

National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
Yearbook; 1932. 15p. 19382. The Council, 487 W. 
59th St., N. ¥. C. Gratis. 

of Education. 
Thirty-first yearbook. Pt. IlI—Changes and ex- 
periments in liberal-arts education. 310p. 1932. 
Public School Pub. Co. $1.75 paper; $2.50 cloth. 

Oregon. State Department of Education. Oregon 
state system of higher education. A descriptive 
booklet. (Bul. No. 1.) 48p. 19382. The Depart- 
ment. 

?angburn, J. M. The evolution of the American 
teachers college. (Cont. to educ. No. 500.) 140p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Peters, C. C., and Struck, F. T. Abstracts of stud- 
ies in education at the Pennsylvania state college, 
Pt. II. (Studies in educ. No. 4.) 64p. 1932. Penn 
State College. School of Educ. $.50. 

Pittsburgh. University. Graduate School. Abstracts 
of theses, researches in progress, and bibliography 
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of public: itions, Vol. VIII. (Bul. Vol. XXIX, No. 
3.) S738p. 932. The University. Not for sale. 
Distributed gratis to certain colleges, universities 
and public libraries. 

Pressey, L. C., and Pressey, 8. L. Essential prepa- 
ration for college; an itemization of the specific 
elements of preparation that seem essential for 
success in freshmen courses. 59p. 1932. Ray 
Long and R. R. Smith. $.35 

Reeves, F. W., and —: 
lege; based upon survey 
rel: ited to the Methodist Epise a church. 
19382. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4.50. 

Remmers, H. H., Hadley, Laurence, and Long, J. K. 
Learning, effort and attitudes as affected by class 
size in beginning college engineering m: ithematics. 
(Studies in higher edue, XIX.) Sip. 1932. Pur- 
due Univ. 


‘The liberal arts col- 
of thirty-five colleges 
7Jldp. 


$.30. 


Ryan, Genevieve. Experiment in class-instruction 
versus independent-study at college level. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 


(Thesis.) 42p. 1982 
S50) 


Seroggs, Schiller. A survey of proposed units for 
meisuring service loads in institutions of higher 


learning. (Bul. Vol. XXIX, No. 10.) 24p. 1982. 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, 


Stillwater, Okla. Gratis. 

Shipley, G. T. An evaluation of guided study and 
small-group discussion in a normal school. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 486.) 52p. 1932. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Stearns, M. M. What kind of college is best? A 
guide for boys and their parents. T8p. 1932. 
Day. $1.25. 

Stockr ahm, R. L. Tentative analysis of learning to 
read with a study of the reading ability of college 
freshmen,  64p. 19382. Ind. Univ., Graduate 
Council. 

Stone, F. F., and Charters, J. A. Alumni interest in 
continuing education : a study of a typical alumni 
group. 40p. 1932 Ohio State Univ. Gratis. 

Tyler, R. W., and others. Service studies in higher 
education. (Bur. of educ. research monographs, 
No. 15.) 72m 1932. Ohio State Uniy. $2.00. 

Umstattd, J. Student self-support at the Univer- 
sity of FB 205p. 1932. Univ. of Minn. 
Press. $2.50. 

Union Central Life Insurance Company. A place in 
the sun. (What it costs to go to college.)  36p. 
19382. The Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Accredited higher institu- 
tions. (Supplement, No. 2 to Bul. No. 19.) 19p. 
_ Supt. of Doe. 

U. Office of Educ ation. 
Ba Basin a for 1932-383. 
ographed. i8p. 1982. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Faculty inbreeding in land- 
grant colleges and universities, by J. M. McNeely. 
si amphiet, No. 31.) 25p. 1982. Supt. of Doe. 


3) 

U. S. Office of Education. 
eation in Sweden, by A. M. Lindegren. 
No. 32.) 45p. 1982. Supt. of Doe. §$. 

U. S. Office of Education. Land-grant colleges and 
universities ; year ended June 30, 1931. (Bul. 1932, 
No. 21.) 23p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Official certificates, diplo- 
mas and degrees granted in France, by J. F. Abel. 
-amphlet, No. 29.) 14p. 19382. Supt. of Doe. 

U. S. Office of Education. Research in higher educa- 
— At 1931, No. 12.) 133p. 1932. Supt. of 
doe 15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Salaries in land-grant uni- 
versities and colleges, by J. H. MeNeely. (Pam- 
phlet, No. 24.) 27p. 1982. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships: grants available in United States colleges 
and universities, by E. B. Ratcliffe. (Bul. 1931, 
No. 15.) 157p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.30. 

U. S. Office of Education. Study of the educational 
value of military ov in universities and 
colleges, by R. C. Bishop. (Pamphlet, No. 28.) 
24p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Summer educational op- 
portunities: novel features of university and col- 
lege summer sessions, by E. B. Ratcliffe. (Pam- 
phlet, No. 27.) 44p. 1932. Py of Doe. 

Wheeler, J. T. Curriculum making in agricultural col- 
leges. 165p. 19382. MeGregor Co., Athens, Ga. 
2.00. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Education for home and family life. Pt. IT 
—In colleges. 128p. 1932. Century. $1.00. 


Economie outlook in higher 
(Circular, No. 58.) Jlime- 


Institutions of higher edu- 
(Pamphlet, 
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Wilkins, E. H. The college and society: proposals 
for changes in the American plan of higher educa- 
tion. 1738p. 1982. Century. $1.75. 

Wood, Struthers and ‘Company. Trusteeship of Amer- 
iean endowments ; with comparative analyses of 
the investment experience of leading universities. 
156p. 1932. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Yoakum, C. S. Functions of the faculty: 
load. (Administrative studies, Vol. I, No. 2.) 
1932. ‘Gate. of Mich. $.50. 

(26) ADULT EDUCATION 

American Association of University Women. Book 
service facilities, A.A.U.W., states and counties. 
40p. 1932. The Association. $.15. 

American Association of University Women. Publi- 
cations; materials, reprints, and reference pam- 
phiets for branch meetings, adult educational study 
groups, discussions, open forums and communal 
educational activities. 24p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion. Gratis. 

California. State Department of Education. Hand- 
book for home teachers. (Bul. 1932, No. 20.) 27p. 

< The Department, Sacramento, Cal. Gratis. 

Clark, E. E. | Adult avocational and educational ad- 
visory services. 21p. 193 Nat’l. Commission on 
the Enrichment of Adult Life, Mass. Dept. of Educ. 
pint age of Univ. Extension, Boston, Mass. Gratis. 

Gray, W. S., Gray, W. L., and Tilton, J. W. The op- 
inane schools of South Carolina: an experimen- 
tal study. 141p. 1932. Amer, Ass'n. for Adult 
Edue. $.75. 

Hattendort, Kk. W., and others. Researches in parent 
education, I. (Studies in child welfare, Vol. VI, 
New series, No, 241.) 288p. 1932. Univ. of Ia. 
$1.35 paper ; $1.70 cloth. 

Martin, E. D. Civilizing ourselves: 


the work 
64p. 


intellectual ma- 


turity in the modern world. 3829p. 1932. Norton. 
$3.00. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Home- 


making: the proceedings of a National homemaking 
conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of education and the 
National congress of parents and teachers, May 16, 
1932. 94p. 193 The Congress. $1.00 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent 


education: the third yearbook. 228p. 1932. The 
Congress. $1.00. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers.  Pro- 


ceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 15-2 20, 1932, Vol. XXXVI. 4384p. 
1932. The Congress. $3 00. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Through 
the years. 143p. 1932. The Congress. $1.00. 
National Council of Parent Education. List of sources 
of bibliographies on child development and parent 


education, 1930-1932. 8p. 1932. Nat’l, Council 
of Parent Educ. 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. $.05. 
National University Extension Association. Proceed- 


ings of the seventeenth annual convention. Vol. 
XV. 199p. 19382. The Association, W. S. Bittner, 
Sec’y. Indiana Univ. Extension Division, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. $1.00 

*Neilson, W. A. Roads to knowledge, 349p. 1932. 
Norton. $3.75. 

*Peffer, Nathaniel. 
try. (Studies in adult edue. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Stearns, W. F. Adult education in Massachusetts: a 
preliminary survey of opportunities and needs. 55p. 

932. Mass. Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life, State House, Boston, Mass. Gratis. 

Swift, F. H., ‘and Studebaker, J. W. What is this Op- 
portunity school? A study of the Denver tax-sup- 
ported institution of that name prepared for the 
American association for adult education. S87p. 
1932. Amer. Ass’n for Adult Edue. $.50. 

Thurston, F. M. A bibliography on family relation- 
ships. 2735p. 1932. Nat’l Council of Parent Educ., 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. The American lyceum : its 
history and contribution to education. (Bul. 1932, 
No, 12.) 72p. 1932. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Studies in homemaking 
education; curriculum and administrative studies 
in homemaking education resulting from the home- 
making conferences called by the U. S. Commission 
of Education at the University of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 21-22, 1930, and the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Ames, Iowa, No- 
vember 10-11, 1930, ed. by E. S. Whitcomb. (Cir- 
cular, No. 67.) Mimeographed. 36p. 1932. The 

flice. Gratis. 


Educational experiments in indus- 
series.) 207p. 1932, 
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U. S. Office of Education. Summer session opportuni- 
ties for parent education, by E. C. Lombard. (Cir- 
cular, No. 45.) Mimeographed. 10p. 1932. The 
Office. Gratis. 

}, S. Office of Education. U. S. government publica- 
tions of interest = parents and leaders in parent 
education, by E. Lombard and J. F. Frere. (Cir- 
cular, No. 54.) Siaeuraee. 10p. 1932. The 
Office. Gratis. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Home_and school cooperation. 122p, 1932. 
Century. $.75 paper. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Obstetric education. 302p. 19382. Century. 
$3.00. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Parent education: types, content, method. 
3854p. 1932. Century. $2.50. 


— 


(27) VisuaL AND RapIo EDUCATION 

Darrow, B. H. Radio: the assistant teacher. 271p. 
1932. R. G. Adams. $2.00. 

Greene, N, L., and others, editors. 1000 and one: the 
blue book of non-theatrical films. 9th ed. 128p. 
1932-33. I iducational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. $.75; re to subscribers. 

Indiana University. Picture aids for school and 
community work. (Bul. of the. extension division, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1.) 1384p. 193 The University, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction. Gratis. 

Johnson, Helen, comp. The American school of the 
air; teachers manual and classroom guide. T79p. 
1932. Amer. School of the Air, 485 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Lingel, Robert, comp. Educational broadcasting: a 
bibliography. 162p. 19382. Univ. of Chic. Press, 
$1.50. 

McCluskey, F. D. Visual instruction: its value and 
its needs. A report for Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Ine. 126p. gs Manecall Pub. Corp., 7 
W. 44th St., N. Y. $1.50. 

*MacLatchy, J. H., a " Education on the air: third 
yearbook of the Institute for education by radio. 
376p. 193 Ohio State Univ. $3.00. 

Muller, H. A: comp. Education by radio. (Refer- 
ence shelf. Vol. VIII, No. 1.) 175p. 1932. H. 
W. Wilson. $.90. 

National Aa@visory Council on Radio in Education. 
Broadcasting abroad. (Information series, No. 7. a 
84p. 1932. The Council, 60 E, 42nd St., N. Y. 
Gratis. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in pow 
Radio and education, 1932. 3806p. 193 Univ. 
of Chie. Press. $3.00. 

National Advisory “Council on Radio in Edueation. 
Research problems in radio education. (Informa- 
tion series, No. 4.) Rev. ed. 34p. 1932. The 
Council, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
Advisory Committee on Engineering Developments. 
Present and impending applications to education of 
radio and allied arts. 2nd ed. rev. 95p. 1932 
The Council, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
Advisory Committee on Engineering Developments. 
Present and impending applications to education 
of radio and allied arts. Supplement, May, 1932. 
(Information series, No. 5.) 15p. 1932. The 
Council, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Roeder, Mary, and Urmston, Mary. The radio enters 
the classroom. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 
54.) 17p. 1932. Teachers College, Columbia. 








U. S. Office of Education. Good references on educa- 
tion by radio; comp. by C. M. Koon and M. = 
McCabe. (Bibliography, No. 6.) 8p. 193 U. 
Commissioner of Educ. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Motion pictures in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. (Circular, No. 46.) 
Mimeographed. 8p. 1932. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Motion pictures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
(Miscellaneous publications, No. 152.) 3832p. 1932. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 


(28) SpeciaAL EpUCATION 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
the hard of hearing child. 
teenth summer program meeting, 1932. 


Report of the committee on 
Presented at the fif- 
(Reprint, 





Vou. 37, No. 952 


No. 420.) 7p. 1932. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 

St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 1932. Gratis. 
Berne, E. Van C. Educating the handicapped. (Child 

welfare pamphlets, No. 12.) lip. 19382. Univ, 


Oo a. 

Caldwell, F. F. Comparison of blind and seeing chil- 
dren in certain educational abilities. bg 1932. 
Amer. Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 125 E, 46th 
St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Sight-saving classes. fhe ie. * ee 
30p. 1932. Univ. of the State of N 

Conference on Education for Negroes in Tex Boys ” Pro- 
ceedings of the third educational conference, 1932. 
(Bul. Vol. XXIV, No. 1.) T7p. 1932. Prairie 
View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie 
View, Tex. Gratis. 

Crump, B. L. The educability of Indian children in 
reservation schools. (Cont. to educ., No. 3.) 58p, 
1932. Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Okla. Gratis. 

Doll, E. A., ed. Twenty-five years. A memorial vol- 
ume in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Vineland laboratory, 1906-1931. 135p, 
1932. Dept. of Research, Training School, Vine 
land, N. J. Gratis. 

Featherstone, W. B. The curriculum of the special 
class: its underlying principles. (Cont. to educ., 
No. “i. 157p. 1932. Teachers College, Colum- 


French, R. s From Homer to Helen Keller; a social 
and educational study of the blind. 298p. 1932. 
Amer. Foundation for the Blind, Inec., 125 E. 46th 
St., X.Y, 

Galloway, O. F. Higher education for negroes in 
Kentucky. (Univ. of Ky. Bur. of school service 
bul. Vol. V, No. 1.) 132p. 1932. The Campus 
Bookstore, Univ, of Ky., Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Itard, Jean-Mare- Gaspard. The wild boy of Aveyron; 
tr. by George and Muriel Humphrey. 104p. 1932. 
Century. $1.75. 

John F. Slater Fund. Selected writings of James 
Hardy Dillard. (Occasional papers, No. 27.) 66p, 
1932. The Fund, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Gratis. 

Lommen, O. L. Organization of special classes for 
crippled children. (Bul. No. 995.) 24p. 1932. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.05. 

Long, H. M. Public secondary education for negroes 
in North Carolina. (Cont. to educ., No. 529.) 115p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

oli T. L., ed. Higher education among ne- 
groes. 124p. 1932. Johnson C. Smith Univ., 
Charlotte, N. C. $1.00; $.50 paper. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Crime prevention through education. (Bul. Vol. 
X, No. 4.) p.183-201. 1932. The Association. 


$. 25. 

New York (State) Commission to Investigate Prison 
Administration and Construction. An edueational 
program for New York state’s penal system. 38p. 
1932. New York State Legislature. 

Rand, L. S. Directory of activities for the blind in 
the U. S. and Canada, together with certain re- 
lated agencies such as sight-saving classes and or- 
ganizations carrying on prevention of blindness 
work. 2nd od. 375p. 1932. Amer. Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., 125 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. $2.15. 

Schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada. 
16p. 1932. Volta Bur., 1537 35th St., N.W,, 
ba pr ge D. C. -$.15 

Stoddard. G. D. The dubeptional child, the dull, the 

bright, and the specially talented. (Child welfare 

pamphlets, No. 8.) 1932. Univ. of Ia 
S. Department of the Interior. Office of Indian 

Affairs. Address of Charles J. Rhoads, commis- 

sioner of Indian affairs, before the Indian commit- 

tee of the National conference of social work in 

Philadelphia, May 19, 1932. Mimeographed. 8p. 

1932. The Department. Gratis. 
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U. S. Department of the Interior. Office of Indian 
Affairs. Indian schools and education. Mimeo- 
graphed. 10p. 1932. The Department. Gratis. 


1. S. Office of Education. Opportunities for the prep- 
aration of teachers of exceptional children, by E. 
H. Martens. (Bul. 1931, No. 21.) 2p. 1932. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

‘hite House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. The delinquent child. 499p. 1932. Cen- 
tury. $3.50. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Organization for the care of handicapped 
children—national, state, local. 3865p. 1932. Cen- 
tury. $2.75. 
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